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KING BACCHUS. 
BY CHARLES SWAIN 

King Bacchus grew merry one night over-late, 

For friend after friend kept tnp‘oring his stay ; 
Till Time, out of patience, no longer would wait, 

So he threw down his sands, and went frowning away. 
“« Never mind, my old fellow,” cried Bacchus; * we'll try 
If we can’t make these sands into something less dry!” 


So he kindled a fire, till the glow and the glare 

Seem'd almost too much e’en for friendship to bear ; 
And with compounds, that magic alone might surpass, 
He melted Time's sands to a beautiful glass ! 

And if by the dozen his friends came before, 

When he gave them a glass, they flock’d in by the score. 


Then Time, who is rarely a man of bis word, 

The moment this secret of wonder was heard, 

Came back for his sands ; but gay Bacchus replied, 

And laugh'd at old Time till he nearly had died, 

“ Take them, boy, from this glass!’’ And ere aught could be said, 
Old Time snatch'd the glass from poor Bacchus, and fled ! 


But Bacchus the noble invention retain’d, 
And glass after glass in an ecstacy plann‘d ; 
Whilst Time, the queer rogue, much as usva! remain'd, 
For instead of red wine he fill d bis with red sand. 
Only look at his vintage! his sand-glass sublime ! 
Ha! ha! let us laugh ; let us laugh at old Time 


REMINISCENCES OF A FRENCH PRISON. 
BY FLEXIBLE GRUMMET. 

JEAN BLACKEMAN, THE PRIVATEER’S MAN.—(Continued.) 

After a night of uneasy rest, but heavy sleep, | arose, with the determination 
of visiting my poor fellows in the jail, but after dressing, | tried to open my 
chamber door, and discovered that I was on the wrong side of the lock to enjoy 
freedom of action; the window tov was barred with iron, and | was as much in 
durance as I should have been within the walls of a prison. The comfortable) 
berth certainly made great difference in my situation, and under all circumstan- 
ces, [had far more reason to be grateful, than cause for repining. Still the 
thoughts of home would come upon me, and then the prospect of the future 
was dark and gloomy, especially as it regarded promotion in the Service, and. 
ty spirits were sinking under depression, when | heard the noise of the key 
turning in the wards, and the next half minute, a servant-man entered, with a 
“ Bon matin, Monsieur ; | hope you have enjoyed la bon repos.’ 

I repeated his salutation, assured him I had slept soundly, and then observed, 
“Surely you were not afraid of my running away, that the room is so securely 
fastened.”’ 

He shrugged up his shoulders so as to almost bury his head between them,| 
spread out bis hands, and his look spoke, as inuch es look could, * It is no 
business of mine”’ He then walked to a cupboard, and taking out a bottle and! 
glass, the latter of a diminutive size, curiously cut, aud which I could have al- 
most sworn to have seen on my grandmother's beaufet, inquired, ** Un petit 
verre d'eau de vie, Monsieur !"’ | acquiesced, swallowed the brandy, which 
was excellent, and descended tu the breakfast-room, where a good substantial) 
repast was spread and a warm cheering fire glowed on the hearth beneath the 
chimney. The privateer's man was already there; he passed the usual com- 
pliments of 4 morning's greeting, and we sat down together. 

‘“‘T wished to have seen how swy poor lads got on,’’ remarked I, “ but on my! 
trying my bed-room door, I found that 4 

** Pardonnez, Monsieur,” said he, apologetically, “it was only upon my! 
passing my word to the Mayor, that you were allowed to accompany me.” 

“And do you suppose I would have repaid your kindness by ingratitude !” 
inquired I. ‘ You have entirely mistaken my character, if you think so.” 

You afe over hasty,”’ returned he; “ but that which you complain of was 
part of the conditions into which | entered with the authorities. Your men, 
Sir, have been well taken care of ; for though the chances of war have, through 
my means, consigned them to where they are, still Jean Blackeman was never 
known to illuse or to neglect his captives whilst within reaca of his assistance 
They may not always be s» generously treated.” 

I felt the inutility of quarrelling with, or offending, such a man ; besides, he! 
certainly had behaved well to me since our lunding, avd might be still further 
serviceable ; therefore, | said no more, but \t was evident that he considered 
himself affronted, for he spoke very little during our repast. At its close, |, 
mentioned my wish to sve my peuple 

** Assuredly,”” answered he ; ‘I have obtained leave that you should do so, 
and will readily attend you.” 

Whether this attendance was to be an act of surveillance, or prompted by, 
politeness, I made no inquiry, there possibly was a mixture of both ; but hastily 
taking my hat, and putting on a stout fearnonght jacket he had given to ine, we 
repaired without delay to the place of confinement, where I found my lads! 
comfortably clothed in stout jackets and trousers, and each with a blanket.| 
They were in an apartment separate from other prisoners, and their jailor, at 
Blackeman’s request, had indulged them with a fire; and though the place,| 
under other circumstances, would have been considered a miscrable hole, yet,| 
when contrasted with the wretchedness of the common part ~" the jail on a, 
bleak winter's day, the wind piercing the frame like arrow-head , ind the sharp, 
frost almost freezing the current of existence, it was not to be despised, and, 
taking the privateer’s man's hand, I cordially thanked him. 


** He has bebaved well to us, Muster Grommet,” said Miller, ** and what we 
likes hun equally well for, he has been guod to our officer; we are glad to see 
you, Sir, at all ewents ” 

“ Ay—ay,”’ exclaimed Andrews, “ that I'll be pounded we are, though I'd 
rather be looking at you sitting a-straddle one of the mooring-buoys off Jack 
the Painter's finger-post at Block-house point, than where you are, Sir. How- 
somever, it’s of no use grumbling ; here we are im limbo, withovt much chance 
of slipping our cables. We had plenty of good warm broth—-none of vour 
soup méagrims, but rather thick with bully, aud as much grog as ‘ud keep us 
comfortably from getting tosicated, except it’s owld Miller there,” and the rogue 
laughed. 

* Ah, well!" said Miller, ‘everybody knows as I never took a taut poll 
upon the jib-purchase without there was a necessity for it, and so there's no use 


| jo talking scandal; but I’m glad, Muster Grummet, we have got these here 
|poor onfortenates with us," (the men of the Baltic trader) ; * and right thank- 


ful they are to you, Sir, for speaking in their behalf, and to you too, Sir,” turn- 
ing to Blackeman, ‘for your hoomanity, seeing as you were not bound by the 
articles of war to anything of the sort.” 

Conscience smote ie, for in the gratification of my mind at enjoying so much 
better treatment than I or my people had any right to expect, I had wholly for 
gotten our fellow-prisoners captured by the privateer, and I felt a flush come 
over my cheeks with shame at my selfishness and neglect. Blackeman said 
nothing, but be gave ie a look of peculiar meaning—a regular staye-expres - 
sion of countenance, as much as to say, ‘* You are deeper mw the debt of obli- 
gation than you calculated for.’’ I did not, however, impute this extent of ge- 
nerosity wholly to the privateer's man's voluntary benevolence, but rather cor- 
jectured that the improved condition of the merchant seamen was owing to the 
interference of their master and mate, but I was mistaken ; they had been en- 
abled (by what mode I cannot tell) to secrete some money, and by paying the 
jailor well, were accommodated in a room by themselves, caring no more for 
the crew than if they had been so many dogs, and not eveu sending them the 
smallest particle of food. The men expressed their gratitude in rough but 
earnest terms, and hoped I would take them under my charge in future, whilst 
they consigned their own superiors to the hottest place they could then think 
of 

* You desarves it all,” said Miller, “aye, every bit on it, I tell you. I have 
no doubt but you skulked away from sarving your king and country, that you 
might get a few more pounds in wages ; but you loses in malt what you gains 
in neal, and J'll overbaul the log of the thing. You signs articles—all well 
and good—and if so be as you makes the voyage, why then you gets your pay 
at the rate of five or six pounds a month, which the rascally crimp grabs howld 
on tll it's gone, and then he ships you off, ano if you hang aste:n, threatens 
you with the press-gang; and so off you starts, slaving for them woracious 
sharks, and the masters avd mates don't care a tmmker's d-—n for you, any 
more than the work they can get out on you, and just to kiver their insurance 
Arn't that nt, Andrews!” 

“ To be sure it is,” responded Audrews ; * and they're lovked upon as no 
better than Togamy-toms, and uo soft Tommy eather, for there's harder usage 
in many a marChautman, than ever 1 had in a man-of war, as long as! did my 
duty.” 

We may learn something everywhere,’ 
then added, — 

* Sermons in trees and tongues in running brooks ’ 


whispered Blackeman to me, and 


But let us listen to the argument.” 

“Yet,” continued Miller, taking up the thread, “ some on you overhauls ail 
sorts of bedevilment again the Service, and blows up a sort of a kind of a what 
they calls a lie-bellows breeze, and false enough it is Now, it stands to reason 
that a lubber’s a lubber, and all the good treatment in the world, nor all the cats 
in the world, would make anything on bim but a lubber, and if he gets a cuff 
or two to freshen his way and make him look smart, why it stands to reason it's 
his due.” 

“* Mais, mon ami,” said Blackeman, “that would not be just or correct to 
punish a man for that which he cannot help—it is contrary to nature.” 

“ Naur be d d,’’ vociferated old Miller, somewhat rudely, and then apo 
logized ; “1 ax your pardon, Muster Blackeman—how you got that unfair 
name it is not for me to say, nor is It any consarn o’ inme—but seeing as you've 
done the needful by us, why, in all due respect, | axes your pardon in regard of 


|imy not being a little more sarmonized, though, for the matter o° that, it arn't 


ezactly ship ship to expect ar owld seaman to be book-larn’d ahead of bis ca- 
techiz ; but still I axes your pardon in bonest civility, though | appeals to your- 
self, as well as to my officer here, whether, if so be a lubber has got anything 
to do with Natur under avy ry or spread of canvass whatsomever, and being 
out of Natur, what has Natur got to do with him?” 

«4 convenient conclusion, if not a wise one,”’ said Blackeman, in a thea- 
trical ** aside,”’ to me, and then, in an under tone, he apostrophized the vete- 
ran in the language of Shakspeare, in his Coriolanus,— 

{ “*Thou hast a grim appearance, and thy face 

Bears a command on't; thougi: thy tackle’s torn, 

Thou shew'st a noble vessel.’”’ 
And then continued, in a louder voice, “ But come, my friend, what advocacy 
were you going to advance as to the superiority of a ship-of-war '” 

Only the few last words were comprehended by Miller, who responded, 
“Well, I'm b essed if that arnt a rum question, any how—as if all nations 
didn’t knoy’ that the British Navy could bang everything afloat.” 

“T meg ,” said Blackeman, smiling, *‘ the superiority as compared with you 
‘own mef want service.” 


|| “Why, Muster Blackemnan,—why, here it is, right slap afore your eyes,” 
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answered the veteran, pointing to the men of the Baltic trader with a flourish of,“ Monsieur will, I am sure, pardon this short interval that painful retrospec- 
the hand that he might have caught from the privateer’s man himself; “hoc-| tion has engrossed—we cannot at all times control our feelings ; but it has 


kulur druminstation—look for yourself.” | passed, Yes, my friend, the unhappy and dying’ old man before me was my 
* Argyed like a Philadelphy lawyer,” chuckled Andrews, as he rubbed his) father. | addressed him soothingly, and mentioned circumstances connected 
hands together with delight ; “that’s the true jomentry of the thing, owld, with Dunkirk and my childhood’s years; but this only served io awaken fear- 


boy, and they. spoilt a devilish good big-wig when they made you a quarter-) ful recollections—his ravings were horrible to hear—his language revealing 
many a dreadful crime. I sent fur my brother, who hastily arrived ; but he 


master.”’ 
“J hopes you onderstand me, genelmen, in regard o’ the ‘sponsibilities,’ |/knew neither of us. A surgeon came to him, but in a short time he drew his 
said Miller, smoothing his silver locks over his forehead. ‘ Here's these here! last convulsive breath, and expired. We had him decently interred, but where 


poor devils as signed ariicles and made all scamping shifts to keep clear of al he had been concealed, or what had become of iny mother, we never knew 
man-of-war. get captured ; the articles they signed are at an end, and now they, from that hour to this. The eatrome distress in Paris drove us back to Dun- 
have no one to speak a good word for them—anybody may dowse ‘em, like a) kirk, where I obtained an engagement at the theatre, and for several months 
widow's pig; but here, though we are prisoners, there's our officer to stand up) we lived in a quiet not exactly suited to my ardent wishes. ‘The execution of 
for us, and who will never desart us, let it blow high or low, whilst the King, the King opened a fresh tield ; our naval ports and arsena!s commenced active 
God bless him, gives us an allowance. Their articles are smashed, our tie re | Operations. J«cques was sent to Brest to assist in repairing the ships of the 
inains nybroken to the last, and then we gets Greenwich for a fa!l due.” lline; and war being declared with England, J at once joined a privateer, in 

I left my poor fellows cheerful and tolerably comfortable, and accompanied) |which I soon became First Lieutenant. But I could not brook the wary acd, 
Blackeman to various parts of the town, which enabled me to gain some know- I may say, almost dastardly conduct of the Captain, who was afraid to ron any 
ledge of its locality, and after dinner, he renewed the narrative of his former |risk, and we picked up scarcely anything beyond the expenses we incurred. : 
adventures as follows :— || ** Amongst our prizes was an old sloop, barely seaworthy, and fit for little 

Let me see—I tiink I left off last evening with my landing on the pier of} more than to be broke up for the sale of the timber. I wrote to my brother to 
this place, alter a long runaway absence Was it not so?” purchase her as sie laid ; but he recommended me to get some other person to 

“Jt was.” answered I; “ you had come over in a smuggling lugger from the. make an offer, and when bought, he would come and paich her up for a cruise 
beach at Walmer.’ jor two. I mentioned it to an old associate, who had money, and he got her for 

“ Right, right,” said he, “I remember it now. Well, Monsieur, I was of two thousand five hundred francs—somewhcre about one hundred guineas of 
course much changed in appearance and manners, and there was but small pro-, your money—and we became partners. Jacques joined us, and took another 
bability of any one recognizing me. Still ] was earnestly desirous of ascer-||hare, and in the course of a fortnight the venerable craft was manned and ready 
taining wnether my parents were yet in existence, and under what cireumstan-' for sea. She was about sixty tons’ burthen, and my crew were a set of des- 
ces. ‘To effect this purpose, | walked towards the dwelling they had occupied,} perate fellows—the refuse of al! nations. But we made no alteration in the 
but it was untenanted, and no one could give me further information than that| |g or the appearance whatever, and having obtained a commission, I made my 
they had a few months previously suddenly quiticd the place, and gone no one) Ist essay as Captain of a privateer carrying four 4 pounders, and one long 
koew whither; dark hints were given of horrible proceedings connected with||twelve, with no less than fifty men. The sloop could sail no more than a wash- 
them ; no one uttered a word in their praise ; and, under such circumstances, | ing-tub, and | really believe that a strong g-!e would have scattered her in 
it was not likely that I should make myself known. I had a little money, and, | smali bits; but 1! placed confidence in the knowledge I had acquired, and 
whilst it lasted, I amused myself by travelling along the coast. It so happened, | stretching it:to the track of the Baltic-men by day, and running close in between 
that one day, I went to look at a beautiful lugger that was building, and nearly! the Spurn Head and Whitby at night, made sure of getting something. My 
completed, at Boulogne, for, 2s cash began to run low, I purposed entering for /first feat was performed in open day, about a week after | quitted port ; for 
some quick-sailing privateer, that I might have a chance of recruiting my stock. | /finding myself one morning, a little before daybreak, caught in a calm, | was 
She was certainly very admirable in her construction, and a more perfect model of course compelled to wait for the mandate of King Breeze before I could get 
Ihave never seen Whilst examining her structure, ] was strack with the out of the way. When the light came, I saw, about three cables’ length dis- 
features of one of the workmen, who was gazing rather earvestly at me, and |tant from me on my starboard-quarter, a large cutter-rigged vessel, which J well 
though many years had intervened since we liad seen each other, yet the throb-| scanned through my glass and pronounced to be a Berwick smack. Some 
bing and impulse of the heart told me it was wy younger brother ; I spoke to} three miles astern of us was an English gun-brig, and there were also several 
him, and the next minuce we embraced. colliers in sight We were in shore of the whole. Soon after sunrise a plea- 

**{ had now something to bind me to society ; for after all, nature loves to |Sant breeze sprang up—the gun-brig under easy sail hauled to the wind and 


link itself with kindred; but I dreaded to question him on the subject of our|! leisurely jogged in for the land—we edged off gradually so as to get more in 


parents, particularly as on my mentioning them, he shook his head, and remained, the course of the smack that was fast coming up with us. 

silent. [continued with my brother till the vessel was launched ; but peace}! Not the slightest suspicion appeared to be entertained of the character of 
came, the privateer was not wanted, and we were both out of employ. Jacques, the sloop—the smacksmen were washing their decks, and two or three passen- 
had saved a little money, and I proposed a trip to England ; for | honestly con | gers had come up to enjoy the fresoness of the morning. In a short time the 
fess that, amidst my vagaries and wanderings, my heart still clung to that fair! two vessels were within a few fathoms of each other, and | felt it to be a most 
girl at Walmer, and I longed to see her once more. But Jacques had resolved||critical moment. I had lashed emp'y casks along my water ways and spread 
on going to Paris, and sharing his money with me, we parted. I gota passage) tarpaulins to conceal the guns, a couple of men well armed to each All the 
across the Channel to Dover and proceeded from thence to the spot where J jafter part too was covered with old sails, as if for the protection of goods be- 


had found hospitality and shelter: the cottage was there, but its former tenants|/neath them from the weather, but, in reality, hiding some of the most deter- 
was dead, and her||™ined of my crew. My heart fluttered a good deal, Monsieur, when I heard 


were gone. I learned from a neighbour that Mrs. S d of 
daughter had been conveyed away by a relation to some place in the north of) /@ voice from the smack hailing— 
England. Old Jack, it was believed, had become an inmate of Greenwich|| “ ‘Starboard your helm there, or we shal! be aboard of you. Starboard ! 


Hospital. Disappointment frequently whets the desire to keener pursuit ; ])/4re you fast asleep?’ 

therefore walked up to Greenwich, where I found the veteran seaman in that) “I threw up my hand in answer to the hail, but instead of putting the helm 

establishment, which does honour to your country, Monsieur—it is indeed an|/@ starboard | clapped it hard a-port, and the next instant we were across the 
jsmack’s bows, and forty men pouring upon her decks. But, although thus taken 


admirable institution. But though I discovered my old acquaintance, he either| | 

could not or would not—t rather suspect the latter—tell me where Miss Clara|/by surprise, the courage of your countrymen. Sir, did not flinch—every one 

was residing: and though I earnestly importuned him, he #ever swerved in caught up whatever weapon they could in defence, and those below hearing the 
‘|noise instantly ran up—for a minute or two we were driven back, but, with 


maintaining his ignorance of her whereabouts. The old boy was communica. ! 
tive enough on every other subject, but | was compelled to leave him with no |some difficulty, my fellows were induced to renew the attack, and after a severe 


more information than when [ patd the visit. and sangcinary struggle the English were forced to yield to the superiority of 
but principally jnumbers, and the smack surrenaered. ‘The contest had, however, lasted some 


[remained two years in England, in various occupations , 
in coasters on the northern part of your is!and hoping to obtain some knowledge, “me, and the firing and smoke had alarmed the colliers, who, by letting fly their 


of Clara S——. Thad also another object—that of acquiring an accurate |toygallant-sheets, and hauling in shore, gave signal to the gun-brig of an ene- 
knowledge of the pilotage into your ports and harbours, as, in case of a renewal |"Y, and in a very brief interval she bore up, crowded with canvass, towards 
of war, my services in that capacity might obtain me the commandership of a|\¥8 But | was too well acquainted with the capabilities of my prize to enter- 
privateer I had regularly corresponded with my brother, who revealed to me} tain any apprehensions of the brig, especially as the breeze was freshening ; 

ed me to join him ce and, therefore, totally abandoning my old sloop, | shaped my course in the 


the prospect of an entire revolution in France, and urg 
I had accomplished! /smack for the opposite coast; the gun-brig did the same, but we speedily out- 


Paris without delay, tg chance my fortune with the rest. 
one part of my plan, though I could not the other ; and therefore quitted your jsailed her, and ran her hull down upon our lee quarter as evening advanced. 


country, Monsieur, to join in the commotions and intrigues that were occurring) The succe eding morning we were snugly moored in harbour. 
in the metropolis of my own. I found my brother deeply engaged in the pro-|| ‘* There were many of my townsmen who had ridiculed the idea of capturing 
gress of events, as a member of one of the revolutionary clubs He was going) anything in the sloop, and numbers prophesied that she would become our cof- 
on with success in his trade as a carpenter, and wanted for nothing. But fa-| fin; but when they learned our success, universal congratulations were given, 
mive and disease began to spread through that vast city, and the dead bodies {and every praise bestowed upon our exertions. 
were exposed to public gaze, in order to incite the people to mischief. Mobs I should have told you, however, that after getting possession, I found two 
traversed the streets, perpetrating outrage, and threatening the life of the King.| of my lads ku«d, and about fifteen wounded and contused. The smack had 
‘The royalists were not idle on their part, and frequent skirmishes took place only one killed, but the number of wounded was greater; she had a crew of 
between the populace on the one side and the other. In a contest of this kind) fourteen men, and thirteen passengers, and not one escaped without being se- 
I assisted to carry an aged man, who had been severely wounded, into a low, |verely hurt. Some of the passengers were wealthy merchants, who made large 
wive-house near the spot; and as it promised security, I rewained with him. |offers for the boat if I would suffer them to depart ; but this | could not accede 
He was stretched on a bed in a gloomy dungeon-like room that was scarcely il-|/to, though, on landing, | procured them a house to reside in, that they might 
lumined by a ray of light from a narrow window. No surgeon could be pro-||not be sent to prison, and three or four contrived to escape, through the aid of 
cured tu attend to him, and without aid it was impossible that he could survive. | jour fishermen. 
His vound was a musket-ball in the breast, and he was bleeding inwardly. At) ‘ My prize turned out to be a most excellent one, the cargo being worth not 
first ue was extremely taciturn and reserved, but at length his mental faculties) less than five thousand guineas of your country money, and on condemnation 
became confused and disordered, and he raved of matters, some of which were |was soon disposed of, which put us into an excellent supply of ready cash. Our 
but too familiar with my early experience ; he muttered of murder and of blood.) exploit set every one in Dunkirk upon the gua vive, and every kind of rattle- 
shed, and at intervals would shriek as if a host of demons were trying to tear trap craft was put in requisition to make similar attempts—nearly the whole of 
him away to punishment I knew the voice, too, but tried to dissuade myself them were captured or perished at sea, It is a difficult affair, Monsieur, to de- 
that { was uuder error, till he spoke of my mother, cailed his children by name, | |celve a second time, especially so soon after the first. We would not sell the 
and then | could no longer continue to deceive myself—Monsieur, it was my|'smack, but giving her a slight alteration in paint, in a few days were commis- 
|jsioned, manned, and victualled, and once more at sea. My wealth grew fast 


father !” 

Blackeman, I am convinced, was possessed of an extremely romantic and | |and furious upon me, for in the course of a few months I had taken no less than 
vivid imagination, and no doubt at that moment the scene was repassing before, two laden colliers, a coasting trader, and brig homeward bound from the Baltic. 
his mental visiun. He covered his face with his hands, groaned heavily, and||But we had now work enough to do at home, for your Duke of York besieged 


remained silent for more than a minute; then suddenly and hastily drinking our town, and [ was entrusted with the command of the gun-boats. I need not 
some brandy, his face resumed its accustomed placidity, and he went on. tell you of the results of that siege, nor shall { make any comments upon it to 
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wound your national pride ; it was a badly managed affair on the part of your! |fiattering to a man with the vision of a hangman's noose before him. Jn fact, 
Government, and betrayed aneutter want of promptitude in the Allies. How- | deemed my fate already sealed, and that my thread of life anda piece of two- 
ever, as soon as it was raised, I was off on another cruise to the neighbourhood inch would be cut within an hour's interval of each other. But he took no fur- 
of Flamborough Head, where two other prizes rewarded my watchfulness, aud ther immediate notice, and | seized the earliest opportunity of speakimg to him, 
my brother commenced building a handsome fast-sailing brig for my future and found that I was entirely in his power, as he well remembered the cutter. 
command, and [ resolved to remain on shore till she was finished; but some! “*I trust you will not betray me, Hermann,’ said I, in an under tone, * it 
smugglers advising me that a fleet was expected from the Baltic, [ sent out the can do you uo good, and ; 
privateer under another commander, and never saw her again; she was taken} “* Nein,’ replied he, ‘I schall keep mine counsel. If I had not ben your 
by one of your frigates, having, contrary to my orders, st-od over to the back friend, we could have taken your vessel as well as yourself’ 
of the Goodwia Sands, instead of proceeding to my old station, “ This was true, and it gave me better confidence in him, especially as I had 
“[ was much mortified at the loss of my vessel, Monsieur, but more so that always treated bim well; but there was a motive which the sturdy and calevu- 
my gallant crew should be in captivity ; for it was no easy matter to procure lating German cherished, and which proved iny greater security,—ae liked my 
seamen, the demand for them being so great for our fleets. However, | con- \3ervice, with Its wages and emoluments I had promised to make bum boat- 
trived to get about forty together, and sailed in @ cutter of only two-and-thirty )SWain of the new brig when she was finished, and he cherished the hope of 
tons, and two guns, to try and recover my loss,—2t least in value,—without| quitting aa English mau-of-war, and returning to Dunkirk, where, phlegmatic 
much risk. Once more i was on my old cruisiag-ground, and had taken aj 48 he was, he had formed an attachment to a female, to whom he was to have 
coaster, when a large vessel hove in sight, which, irom the squareness of her een married. All these things operated as so many pledges in favour of con- 
yards, | concluded to be a sloop of war or a small frigate, To have attempted jcealment, yet it was no desirable position to be placed in, and you may believe 
ruoning away would have been worse than useless, as it was calculated to at-||that I wished myself well out of it, especially as I frequently perceived the 
tract her attention, and bring her down iamediately upon us I therefore stood gimlet-eye of Mr. Jones endeavouring to bore ioles into my real occupation 
on for the English coast, under a hope thwt she inight take us for a fisherman, jand character; for nothing could be more plain than that he entertained strong 
(as | had a tanned mainsaii,! and pass us by unheeded But fate decreed ji |SUspicions, aud he actually questioned the German touching his knowledge of 
otherwise, for, as she approached, the report of her bow-gun came booming) |("¢; but Hermann affected ignorance, and it passed olf without further com- 
over the waters, and she displayed a union-jack at her foretop-galiant-masthead, ment,—though 1 felt convinced that if the First Lieutenant could detain me on 
as a signal fora pilot. I paid no respect to it, but continued on my way, ap- board after the Captain’s departure he woule not easily part with me. 
parently totally unconcerned, but in a few minutes the gun was repeated, and | ‘** Under favour of the breeze we got into armouth Roads, and the anchor 
this time with a shot, that fell so close it threw the water on board of us. This'|W4S 99 sooner let go than the boat was hoisted out, the despatches put into her, 
was a hint that could not be mistaken, but still wishing to let her get past, so jand the Captain prepared to go over the side. I requested permission to ac- 
that I should have the wind of her, if not the heels, I merely hoisted Engtish)/COmpauy him, stating my anxiety to be back to my vessel again, for which pur- 
colours, as if that alone had been the purpust of her inquiry; but the next mi |!998¢ I had to make a quick journey to London, where she was bound to. At 
nute a sho’ went through our mainsail, as she hauled mm towards us. My plans//[Fst he hesitated, and apprehensions of a tragical end came over my spirit. 
were itstantly arranged ; I tacked the cutter to jo:n him, and whilst reaching! He stood fora minute or two lingering at the gangway, and I pressed my pe- 
out ordered them to have the boat ready for launching, in order to put me on, /“t0n; but [ really think he would have left me behind had not Mr. Jones ad- 
board the sloop-of-war. My men stared, but | told them to obey, and take no vaaced towards him and said, ; —— 
heed of me, and then directed my chief officer to follow the sloop at some dis-'} es * We cannot well spare the services of the pilot, Sir, till the ship is moor- 
tance astern, dropping her as he could,and when we were sufficiently ahead, to ied. : : 
make sail for Dunkirk. \ ‘Moor her yourself, Sir,’ returned the young chief; ‘jump into the boat, 
“In avery short time we were lying-to under the lee of the Dasher ship Pilot, and Pi be down in an instant.’ : 
sloop, and two men in my little punt pulled me alongside, and i ascended tothe Fin wanteu no second bidding,—ny certificate was already in my pocket,—- 
quarter-ceck, where, as I expected, 1 found a peppery genius of a Commander, aud when we landed the Honourable Captain paid me the promised ten 
who, in a strong Irish brogue, demanded, with sundry embellishments, * Way |2ulneas, without which I should have been penniless ; for, though [ had some 
I had not more promptly obeyed his signal ?” French money in the cutter I divested myself of 1t before quitting her for the 
“Thad often observed that violent tempers are frequently best curbed by sloop-of-war. I was again free, and was bidding farewell to the Captain, when 
giving thei a little of their own sauce, and in this instance I was not mistaken he exclaimed, 
in my mind, when I answered, *** Is it to London you are going, Pilot 
“* Because I aad my duty to my owners to mind, and to get into port as quick “T assured him that it was. 
as I could for the sale of my tish.’ *** You'll not walk, I suppose t’ said he 
“* Vou are no fisherman,’ exclaimed a Lieutenant by the side of his Com- “IT told him ‘ No; but that [ should have to wait for the night coach, which 
mander, ‘you haven't a yarn or a spar of fishing-gear upon your decks.’ would detain me longer than | could afford.’ : 
T saw in a moment the awkward predicament in which | was placed; but *** You shall go with me and the despatches,’ he rejoined ; * you'll not mind 
a ready invention came quickly to my aid. * Did you ever know buyers to carry that, 1 suppose 
fishing-gear ?’ answered | somewhat contemptuously “I cordially thanked hin, and we walked up from the jetty to the principal 
** « By the sowl of me, Misther Jones, but he bas you there,” said the Cap- |!02. A fine handsome portly dame occupied the bar, and the moment I saw 
tain with a grin ; ‘don’t bother the man wid your questions :’ and then, turning Bet the features were familiar to me, and when she spoke | was at once satis- 
to me, he asked, *Can you carry me into the Downs’ fied that the girl 1 had almost worshipped,—Clara S——, the daughter of my 
“* Certainly I can,’ I replied readily ; ‘but it’s a long wav from bere, and kind protectress at W almer, stood before me, whilst a young handmaiden, with 
ought to be well paid for.’ an infant in her arms, sat by the side of a cradle near the fire. ‘* Could this be 


** There's his Majesty's pay, Sir, if you'll take charge,’ returned he proudly ; hers?’ I asked myself. She promptly answered me; for the child beginning 


‘ but,” and he looked good humouredly, * I wiil give you five guineas if you get| to cry. she turned from us, and taking it from the servant, prepared to give ita 
in to-night.” |jmother’s nourishment is married, then,” thought |; ‘found aud lost 


«Tt is impossible, ‘ but I will try and do my best, and no man can #g@in in the same moment. Jt will be best not to reveal myself.’ Nor did I, 
do more.’ 5 : ||Monsieur. The,chaise and four drove up to the entrance, | was pusted in the 
***T have despatches of importance on board,’ said he, * aye, of the greatest) |/ront, and away we dashed for a night's travelling to the metropolis of Angle- 
importance, and must 7 terre, where we arrived early the following morning, without its having cost me 
**« Land ‘em at Yarmouth, as the nearest port,’ I remarked ; ‘ you can have} |# single sous. Here | changed my dress, end through the means of an agent 
a chaise and four, and rattle off up the road, so as to be near London by the) |g0t money for my certificate, took lodgings near the city, weM every day upon 
time you would reach the Downs.’ Change, and contrived to pick up a good deal of information, which [ purposed 
+] neverthought of that,’ responded he. * Make sail, Misther Jones ; and, |turming to fruitful advantage when | again reached my native place. After a 
Pilot, carry me into Yarmouth Roads.’ fortnight’s stay I went down upon the coast, and being pretty well known to 
“1 promised compliance ; and, as the breeze was fair, made a good run. some Folkestone adventurers | went to that town, and obtained a passage across 
“*Your cutther is leaving you behind,’ said the Commander ; ‘I thought the Channel in one of their boats ; and fitting out a new logger, derived con- 
she would have kept us company.’ siderable wealth through my pleasant excursion to your country. Hermann 
‘T Jooked round, and beheld the pretty little vessel a long distance astern, joined me about four months afterwards, aud told me of the rage of Mr. Jones 
and perfectly safe as far as the Dasher was concerned, which I began to think at my not being detained ; but whether he had fathomed my real circumstan- 
was not exactly the case with myself. ces, or only wished to keep me, as seamen were rather scarce, he could not say. 
“She does not sail so well as your ship,’ replied I, * but she will not be My cruises have been pretty successful since. I have made up my mind notto 
I must join her overland, and that will be expensive work for a fight when I can possibly avoid it; but your obstinate defence broke through 
my general rule, and I was resolved not to lose my prize a second time. My 
‘and if that won't do I'll double }°tg has been ready for some time ; but while my lugger continues fortunate I 
shall go to seain her. Thus, Monsieur, I have told you some portion of my 
history, and you may be sure that the remainder has not been destitute of stir- 
ring incident and hair-breadth escapes, which, as probably you will not leave 
me for several days, I will relate as they occur to my mind.” 
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urged I, 


long after us. 
r man.’ 
“* There's the five guineas,’ returned he ; 
it: for sure it’s posted I'll be if I’ve any luck.’ 
“A more undisciplined crew, Monsieur, it has seldom been my lot to see, 
even in a privateer,—there was nothing but noise and confusion. The Com- 
mander was not more than twenty years of age, but, being the son of an Earl, | But thie didnot then take place, as an order arrived on the following day to 


had gained his rank through interest. He had been but little at sea, was wholly . 
destitute of experience in either navigation or seamanship, and suffered the march the prisoners into the interior ; and there was no alternative but to obey. 


men to do just as they liked, that he might thwart and annoy his First Lieuten- 


ant, Mr. Jones, a man about fifty, who had served nearly all his life in the Navy, | MAJOR LYNCH’S JOURNAL OF A RESIDENCE 
according to the old school, and who had been appointed for the purpose of act- | AMONG THE GHILZIES IN 1839-40. 
ing as ‘ nurse’ to his young Captain ; and, assuredly, a more intractable baby | Part. IV. 


no ancient dame need have wished for. He was very wealthy, and lavishly | 26th. Meerza Ahmud Khan, the newly-appointed collector of the Candahar 
generous to his people, who were chiefly his own countrymen,—but when a fi: | revenues, arrived in my camp to-day, called upon me. He states that the 
of passion was on him he did not spare the cats These things | learned from’ |Ghilzies behaved well to him, but that they complained much of the seizure of 
an old acquaintance,—a German, who had sailed with me,—and you may guess |their friends. He appears a well-informed man, and, doubtless, will be liked 
how ticklish | felt at the sight of him. I had taken my stauion on the forecas- 'at Candahar ; he succeeds an individual who has been justly removed, for 
tle, and was looking out from the starboard cat-head, to every eye apparently having practised every species of roguery and extortion on the poor people— 
unconcerned, but in reality contemplating the dilemma in which [ was involv- /his name is Mahomed Tuckee, a wealthy member of the Shea sect of Islam, 
ed, and the probability that, if detected, | should be hanged as a spy. It was |and as such a religious enemy of i” Boe ; he has been overbearing to 
no pleasing sensation [ assure you; nor was my embarrassment lessened when (a degree in all his dealings with the ranee khans, and they have now suc- 
I observed an enormously large pair of grey eyes staring intently at my face, ceeded in getting the king to remove him ; and doubtless, on his reaching 
and the next instant recognized an old shipmate who had been with me (in the ‘court, his ill-gotten treasures will, in the Affghan fashion, be squeezed out of 
smack we captured) privateering, and when retaken (as already related), dur- |him ; his father followed the same course that has now brought vengeance on 
ing my absence from command, had entered for the English Navy. A smile ithe son ; and, as the Affaghan law was, at that time, in full force, unchecked 
passed over his hard features, and he winked one of his moustrous eyes, as by English humanity, ho was put to death by his enemies, who had purchased 
much as to say, ‘I know you,’—an acknowledgment that was by no means'\|him from the governor, and his body hung up in the Charsoo of Candahar. ‘The 
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son may thank his good fortune in having us in the country, or he most as-! try, apparently well satisfied with their visit, Afzul Khan alone remaining with 


soredly would now, in his disgrace, find sucha host of enemies let loose on me. ; : 
him, as would hang his body on the same peg his father was suspended from) Ist Ayn. Afzul Khan takes tohimself the tredit of bringing his brother, 
some years since—but our interference at court, in the cause of humanity, and Sultan Mahomed, to me yesterday ; he informs me that the priests of the tribe 
asum of money, will no doubt, save him from such an ignominious death are doing all they can to get the people to rebel, but that he will, inshaulla, 
The peasants and large agriculturists, both of this country and Persia, suffer (please God,) trustrate alt cheir designs. 
to an enormous extent, froim the effects of a revenue system, which allows a,| During the day, the letters promised by Sultan Mahomed were handed to 
man like Mahomed Tuckee to yo to the king, when he knows he is in want of me by one of his confidential men. One is from the Herat minister, accom pa- 
money, to carry on some war or other, and purchase the revenue of a district, ied by one from Ukhter Khan, a Doorance chief before alluded to in this jour 
for one or two years. On the purchaser giving ready money, possibly equal to nal, and in rebellion to the west of the river Helmund. The minister writes, 
halfthe amount of the whole of the revenue, the bargain is mede, and the ne-, that it is shortly bis intention tu warch on Candahar with a large army, and re- 
ceasary documents drawn oul; empowertng the newly appointed collector, arm-| quests Sultan Mahomed, and the Gooroo, with a number of other chiefs, all 
ed with a grand title, to collect the revenue, and directing the executive to as | severally named in the letier, to join bim with the Ghilzie tribes, on his arrival 
sist him with troops, if necessiry. To elucidate the dangerous consequences, +t that city. ‘Tbe Dooranee cuset’s letter is fall of abuse, levelled against the 
to the tradquillity of the country, (particulary, when supported, or rather coun | English, anc calls upon the Ghilzie chiefs to join the Dooranees, and drive 
tenanced by us, to a certain extent, by our presence in this country.) of such! from the country the infidels: he concludes his letter by saying, ‘ Don’t mind 
a system, [ shall relate a circumstance which recently took place in the neigh-| your relations seized by the English : when we take Candabar, they shall soon 
bourhood of Candahar—when, in seeking to enforce the collection of the reve-| be liberated ’’ 1 sent the letters, by express, to Candahar—and copies to the 
nue, Mahomed Tuckee had to fight a battle with the peasants, who thrashed) envoy and minister. 
him well, and took his guns from him. || Tth. ‘There is, 1 am informed.a very curious cavern, about eighteen miles 
south-east of this place, (julduk,) called Bolan, and feeling anxious to explore, 
refractory of late, and moreover, having refused to submit to Mahomed Tuckee’s and copy some inscriptions, said to be on the sides of 1,1 had determined on 
making an excursion, and with this view bad dispatched my kit. ‘I his morn- 


extortions, he applied to the prince for a force to assist him m collecting the 
revenue—an attempt was made to procure the co-operation of our troops, but, '8 pena nero received intelligence that a cousin of Sultan Mahomed HH 
without success, it being decided that they shal! not be employed to assist in by po snagie treat eeryur has recently arrived in the country from Jellalabad, and 
collecting revenues. Mahomed Tackee thought he could do without them, none the chieis and — ere it was all nonseuse depending on me for the re- 
and assembling a mob of Kuzelbashes, (Persians,) he proceeded with two, a. of their friends, and that the only possible means by which they could 
guns into the district of the refractory Affghans. The affair now assumed the ° “94 that object was to rebel, | have cuanged my intentions. He possesses 
character of a religious war, and the Affghan priests headed the people—both' . influence in the tribe, being considered a clever and experienced man 
arties met in the field, and aftera hardly-contested battle, in which the com ||MY !0formant recommends me not to enter the Ghilzie country without troops ; 
merce fought with all the darmg courage of religious fanaticism, the collec-| he also mforms ime, a the Gooroo is playing all kinds of tricks—and Meer- 
tor’s army was routed, with considerable loss, and his favuurite son feil in the, alum alarmed than the proceedings of his My 
engagement. Jt now became necessary, in a political point of view, to punish nee ee ee been put off for the preseat, aud 1 must endeavour to ex- 
the unfortunate peasants, apd consequently 4 body of vur troops was seut to plore It at some more Convenient season ; 
meet and disperse them ; and so flushed were they with the victory they had 8th. Letters arrived to day, reporting the departure of the troops to assist 
gained over the collector's forces, that they met our troops, and after a despe-! a fort on hign of Kallat e-Ghilzie. 
rate fight were defeated, bot not till five hundred of their men lay dead on the My hews —_— the Hotuck country is by no means favourable. The Goo- 
field, It is truly melancholy to think that we should be thus forced into col-| T° has succeeded in getting a number of the tribe to acknowledge him as their 
lision with the tribes, aud how far we are. in common justice to our own inte- 


chief. 
rests, authorized in remaining iv this country, and supporting with the presence Lith. My letters, received to-day, are very fi ittering : they approve of the 
of our troops, the tyraunical system of governmeut which exists In it, is a ques- 


The Dooranees to the westward of the river Helmund, having proved rather 


manper in which I have conciliated the cluefs. This is, as far as it goes, sat- 
tion worthy of serious consideration. isfactury ; but tue great accuuntis not yet settled, aud the cause of complaimt 
“ amongst the tribes not as yet removed. 

The Gooroo has heard of the approach of the troops, and of our intention to 
occupy Nillat-e-Ghilzte ; he has taken upon himself to state to the tribes, that 
our ultimate luteuth n is to exact revenue from the Tooran Ghilztes. 1 have 
mentioned befure, in this journal, that these Ghilzies have never been, by the 
most powerlul kings st Alfguanistan, eumpelled to pay revenue ; and, doubt- 


27th. Mahomed Tuckee arrived in my camp, and called on me. He is on 
his way to court, toanswer for all bts misdeeds, and appears anxious to know 
from me what kind of a reception he will meet with. I gave him atew horse- 
men to escort hin through iy district, aud dismissed him. 


29th. Received a letter, reporting the death of Wooloo Khau, who figured 


rather conspicuously in the commencement of this journal : he never recovered less, if they believe the Goorov s assertion, muck bad feeling will be mauifest- 
the effects of his imprisonment in the fortress of Ghuznee. He will be a great eg when the trives know, through me, our determination to fortify Killat. 
loss to ine at the present ime. And, before | proceed to do se, | shall circulate letters toall the chiels, warn- 
30th. Agreeable to my wish, Sultan Mahomed Khan, accompanied by all bis ing them to keep quiet, and that & 1s not our intention to demand revenue 
brothers, and about two hundred horsemen, arrived inmy camp. He sent me) from them 
no notice of his intention to visit ne, so tbat when the body of horse were 16th Marched sevea miles in advance, and pitched my camp within 
seen by my men approaching, they all got underarms Meeralum Khan came view of Kulat-e-Ghilzie. Captain Saunders, of the Bengal Engineers, joined 
running into my tent, with the Siad, in a desperate state of alarm. I told)iine 
them there was no use in being afraid, and that if the approaching party were | 20ih. It has rained incessantly the last four days, and I was not a little pleas- 
bent on mischief, all we could do was, to be on our guard, and prepared for ed this morning tw be enabled to change my grounc. Vitched my tent and 
them. The khan immediately got his dagger ready for action, and stuck i! camp on the top of the mound of Killat-e Ghilzie, and, for the first time, made 
carelessly in the folds of the shawl twisted round his waist. I placed my double-||known my intention to fortify it. 
barrelled gun, loaded with ball, under the counterpane of mv bed, the foot of Killat-e-Ghilzie is an isolated hill, situated on the right bank of the Turnuck, 
which was on the right of iny chair ; on the back of the chair hang my sword,| and avout three-quarters of a mile north of the river, being distant by the high 
and on the table, immediately on my left, lay my double-barrelled pistol. The!|road about eighty four miles from Candabar 
Siad had orders to keep his eye fixed on Sultan Mahomed, andif he saw him) '[he road m common use for travellers between Candahar and Cabool, runs 
draw his sword, or dagger, to alarm the people outside the tent, who were all) immediately tu the south of the hill, but there are other roads between these 
in readiness to act at a moment's warning. When the cavalcade reached my |two cities, and one in particular, on the opposite bank of the ‘T'urnuck, by which 
camp, 4 man cme to announce the Sultan's arrival. I immediately gave or-|}Kjllat-e-Ghilzie may be altogether avoided. 
ders that he should be allowed to advance, accompanied by his brothers, aud)) Between the hill of Killat and the river, the ground is low, slightly undulat- 
any minor chiefs belonging to his party. As the chief approached close to my! ing, and is completely commanded from the hii. ‘The same observation will 
tent, I could see him arrange his cloak, and place his sword so that he could apply to the ground nearly cast and west of the position, in the direction of the 
easily get at it, if necessary ; he appeared much agitated, and apparently afraid. yajley parallel with the river. ‘I’o the north, a chain of bills extend, the tops 
I met him at the entrance of the tent, when we embraced each other. The}!of which, at the distance of one thousand yards, rise a few feet bigher than 
party seated, and the usual! salutations and welcomes exchanged, we proceed |  jjJat-e-Ghilzie, aud some offsets from these hills approach to within from 
ed tobusiness. ‘The Sultan asked me why [ had not entered his country) four to six hundred yards of the posiiion. One of these fatter eminences hav- 
long ago, and that he had now come for the purpose of escorting me | told) ing a clear space of 360 by 60 jeet, on its top, 1s situated within four hundred 
him that | was amusing myself hunting, and that a few days would find me at) yards of the crest, and isnot more than thirteen feet lower than the larger ta- 
Killat-e-Ghilzie. After smoking, the conversation became more brisk, and the pylar space of the killof Kiilat. It is the spot which would mos: probably be 
khans appeared more at their ease, particularly Meeralum, who vow joined in| | selected by an enemy, provided with artillery, for the erection of a battery against 
the conversation, which turned on the seizure of their families. I said I was) tne fort—particularly, as the slopes of the hill of Killat, to the north, are gen- 
exceedingly sorry that such an occurrence should have taken place, but that\jerally lower and of easier access than those fronting the river. The northern 
as it had, there was no advisable course left for us, but to endeavour by quiet! face is also the weakest, as being nearly straight, and possessing little capa- 
and peaceable means to get it cancelled ; and with this view I had written to) |pility for establishing flanking defences. 


the authorities, advising that ove of their friends in exile should be sent to con || Kulat is a detached portion of one of the last of the ridge of the mountains 
ciliate the tribes ; and after assuring them that no person, not even themselves) wiyich divide the valley of the Argundab from that of the Turnuck. 
excepted, deplored the seizure of their friends more than] did, the couversa-|| ‘Phe hill is of an irregular figure, about five hondred and filty yards in 


tion had recently jlength, and two hundred yards in widta—but this latter dimension varies great- 
received letters from Yanh-Mahomed Ahan, the Meat Minister, and that 4) |y_-the southern side being broken by two de sntations, which ¢ ‘a- 
heped, according to former agreement, he would show me them, he replied| to the defence ap 
that he had received letters botn from Yah-Mahomed, and Dost Mahomed, d at ite f dred f 
‘ The Kor: ow ground at its /oot, may be estimated at one hundred feet; but there is an 
that I should certainly have them. ‘The Koran was now produced, an rere elevated plot at the south east angle, about thirty feet higher, and on this plot 
— by a mound formed like the frustrum of a cone, evidently in a great measure arti- 
oyaity tothe King. <Aller the DOOK Was sealed, they one and ali bent thelr) fej], has been raised—which towers about seventy feet above the rest of the 
heads forward, w th their hands before their faces, and after a short prayer, the} |h iil, torming a very remarkable and conspicuous object ; it is said to have con- 
hands were allowed to drop gracefully ito the lap. The khans now begged) stituted thecitadel of the ancient fortress. Atthe base of this mound, and 
B might noduced. It was lying the table beside}, abuls 
that ible) from the lower tabular portion of the bill, several copious springs of good 
me, and on handing 1t to the su ame ” e . } » and laughingly s na | water take their rise . and it is evidently owing to the presence of an abun- 
is very foolish for me to desire to see 4 book that! cannot possibly read, nor dant supply of water in such a commanding situation, that the ancient fame of 
do I know, to a certainty, that you have given me the proper ange|—however, Killat-e-Ghilzie, as a strong and formidable position, must be attributed. 
we must 18 The remains however, of buildings, and traces of the old fortifications upon 
ou yout s A the| it, have almost disappeared—although the latter are said to have existed in good 
iG not hesitate to satisly them—an ingly, my My the condition till tbrown down by the famous chief, Shabodeen, about forty years 
holy volume ; on seeing which, all the party appeared delighted, and after||since. Fewor no remains, indicating a permanent style of building, are found 
distributing a few trifling presents amogstthe minor chiefs recommended +0) —-no burned bricks, no cement-—the wails of the fort, and material of the houses 
me by Sultan Mahomed, the party took leave, and returned to the Ghilzie coun-| seem to have alike consisted almost entirely of mud, the rough stone of the 
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hill having occasionally been used in the constuction of the fuundations. Jt great warrior, and had fought with his countrymen in one of their invasions in 
seems evident that its defenders have trusted rather to the presumed natural India, and at the taking of a strong fort called Katullee, meauing the fort of 
strength of the position, than to the artificial defences of the place. slaughter: and his son now thinks that his position ts unpregnable, and, the 
The slopes of the hill are not so steep as to be formidable, rarely exceeding khan tells me, is in rebellion with the Gooroo. When the present king, in one 
one foot of height totwo of base ; the superstratum of the hill is vegetable of his efforts to revive his power in this country, was wandering about a refu- 
mould, mingled occasionaily with gravel, and clay of considerable tenacity is gee amongst the Ghilzies, a powerful chief at that time, by name Futtee Khan, 
fuund on some higher portions. , of the Babekerzie tribe, promised to a-sist him if he would consent to marry 
The mass appears to be formed of a porous limestone rock, which makes its his daughter. The king agreed, and had issue by this marriage, the present 
appearance in several places below the crest of the hill, and may be taken amiable prince, Timoor. Some time afterwards ‘I'yaz Khan, the chief above 
advantage of to push out flanking poiuts, and render access to some portions alluded tv, managed to obtain in marriage another daughter, and he is a broth- 
of the summit more difficult. er-in-law to the king, who, however, knows nothing at all about bim. It is 
Although a very strong position, according to native ideas, Killat e-CGilzie well, however, to be on good terins with such a desperate character, so | have 
could only be made tenable agains: a well-disciplined and appointed army, by written a frieudly letter to him, pointing out the injustice of harbouring a thief 
the construction of numerous casemated batteries and bomb-proofs. From its in his fort, and requesting him to send back to Meeralum the horses ; also, that 
position, its surrounding walis must necessarily be every where viewed from | am anxious to form his acquaintance, and should like much to seehim. Dur- 
the base upwards—and it would be difficult, by almost any degree of labour, ing the day | received an answer to my letter, couched in friendly terms, but 
to prevent the fort of the wall being accessible at many points of the enceinte. iu which there was no allusion made tothe stolen horses. He writes: “I have 
Interior retrenchments might be formed, which would greatly add to the diffi- heard a good deal about you, and am anxious to form your acquaintance, but 
culty of capturing the place ; but these would present but a passive resistance cannot cume to see you for a few days.” The messenger informs me that he 
tu a force attacking the place, as the surrounding country would not be ex- sawa number of armed men moving about the country 
posed to their fire. 28th. Rumours of war are rife in camp, and both officers and men are in dai- 
But against a native army, unprovided or but scantily supplied with artillery, ly expectation of fighting. Last night, as | was gomg to bed, the staff-officer 
Killat presents a strong, formidable position fora fortified post. It may, by (of the force came running into my tent He was so much agitated that it took 
the erection of athick and high scarp-wall, be rendered aimost impregnable to him a few moments to recover his breath. He was sent by Captain Griffin to 
the efforts of a native force, unprovided with artillery ; and the suppiy of a few ‘state that he had positive information that the Ghilzies had assembled a force 
guns, of large calibre, to the fort, must always render it au object of terror to |close by, and mtended attacking our camp during the night. Knowing the 
the rude tribes, near the confines of whose territory it is situated. alarm was a false one, | took nv notice of it, merely remarking that doubtless 
Wrote letiers to Sultan Mahemed, and all! the minor chiefs of the Tokby and ere long the troops would have something to do, but that at present | did not 
Hotuk tribes, stating that it was actually necessary that | should have some apprehend any danger of a collision with the tiibes. 
residence in the country during winter, and that the king desired toerect afort | 29th. Captain Macan, with his regiment, joined our camp, and took com- 
on this spot, not with a view of collecting revenue, but for the purpose of hav- mand of the troops. 
ing a small force always ready for the protection of the roads The Gooroo,| Meeralvm again reports that the Gooroo is marebing off all the families to 
however, has given out that [ am erecting it for the purpose of exterminating the bills, in order that the heads of them may be in a better state to fight us. 
root and branch, (weekh keudeuny,) the Tooran Ghilzies. Jt isa very difficult’ I have been so much engaged since the arrival of the troops that | have not 
affair altogether, but the authoritities are bent on carrying outthe measure ; been able to take my usual rides about the country, but if to-morrow should 
so, | must needs go on with my work, let the consequences be what they prove favourable for an excursion, I intend taking a ride into the Hotack coun- 
uiay. try, and by personal observation ascertain whether the villages have been de- 
21st. Captain Griffin arrived with a force consisting of one regiment of in- serted. ‘The Gooroo may possibly, on hearing what I am about, get frightened 
fantry, two six-pouuder horse artillery guns, and three hundred irregular caval- ‘and leave hus followers, who would immediately return to ther obedtence to, 
ry, and pitched his camp on the top of the mound. Meeralum 
The khans appear ail thunder struck at this sudden occupation of the Ist May. Returned to Kil!at-e Ghilzie, after a hard fight, which took place 
strongest position in the Ghilzie country. Meeralum Khan strongly advises ‘under the following circumstances :— 
me for my own sake to abandon all idea of fortifying the place. He wasvery Accompanied by Meeralum and my escort, I crossed the Turnuck yesterday 
much excited about it to day, and said—*‘ Sahib, for the sake of Ullah (God) ‘morning, and proceeded into the Hotuck country. My road happened to lead 
let me beg and beseech of you not to have ought to do with this damnable jme close to the fort of Tyaz Khan, but, to my great surprise, on arriving with- 
place It has been, from time immemorial, the burying-place and destruction |19 half a mile of it, a number of armed men, with drawn swords in their hands, 
of all those who have sought to occupy it; and so sure as you persist in your issued from it, and commenced brandishing them, defying us to advance. On 
present designs, let them be ever su peaceable, you may rely upon it, not only seeing this I halted, and took a good look at the place. The khan rode up to 
will you be disgraced, but the power of the English in this country will be an- me and said—* Ah, salib, look at those foolish dogs; they little know what is 
nihilated. I don’t wish to trouble you with a long detail,” concluded the khan, ,in store for them: they are defying you to attack them."’ There cou!d be no 
“of the number of powerful Dooranee and Ghilzie chiefs who have lost their possible doubt of the truth of this assertion, and | found myself in rather an 
lives, in endeavouring, from time to time to occupy this spot. Toere is some awkward dilemma; but after some consideration as to the better course to be 
fatality attached to it, and if it must be fortified by the king, do you, at least, pursued, | determined that 1t would never do to turn my back on them. So 
have nothing to do with it’’ I told the khan I was obliged to him for the m-''sent an officer who had accompanied me for amusement, to Captain Macan, 
terest he appeared to take in my welfare, but that | was only a government jrequesting him to mention to that officer what he had seen, and ask him to 
servant, and must carry into effect, in the best way that | could, such orders |come to my assistance with his regiment and two guus, In the mean time I 
as I should receive from my superiors. He, however, together with the other proceeded to invest the fort, and endeavour to settle matters in a peaceable 
chiefs in my camp, believe that 1 1s not our intentien to go on with the works, |manner. 
and throw all kinds of obstacles in the way of procuring labourers | There happened to be in my escort a number of persons nearly related to 
22nd. Captain Griffin, at my request, has unfurled the royal standard on the |those in the tort, and | was in hopes, through their means, to be enabled, par- 
highest part of the mound, and fired the usua! salute (ne chiefs were all ‘ticularly when the garrison knew from me that 1 had no wish to molest them, 
stated in my tent to-day when the salute was being fired, but appeared to take to get them to surrender the place, or send me an ample apology for the insult 
no notice of it, Some of their followers, standing outside the tent, remarked (they had offered. They were, accordingly, sent twice into the fort, but return- 
that the lushker wallah sahib (commanding officer of the troops) was making ed with unfavourable answers, to the effect that they would come to me the 
some tomasha (fan) with the troops, and this 1s all that was said about the next morning, but not before. At this time | was joined by a man of Meeral- 
matter. um's with letters he had intercepted from the Gooroo to his nephew, who, it 
23d. Received a letter to-day from Sultan Mahomed Khan, in answer to |would appear, commanded the garrison. In his letter be tells them to fight 
one [ sent him the other day, announcing our intertion of occupying this place. like Affghans, and hold out to the last,and that he will yom them and drive the 
He writes— English from Killate-Ghilzie. Seeing a large cloud of dust rising in the di- 
“IT have a great friendship for you, and I shall therefore tell you that the oc- rection of our camp, I was induced to think that the garrison, on finding that 
cupation of Killat-e-Ghilzie is very unpopular in the tribes; but I shail not the troops were approaching, would see the utter folly of resistance, and apolo- 
tell you not to fortify it. nor will 1 tell you to do so, fearing you might think | igize. I accordingly sent in again to say that it was far from my wish to de 
do not wish you to remain in my country ; but you know best.”’ stroy them, that the troops were rapidly approaching, and could not possibly 
The messenger who brought the document, however, says that on receiving return tll the place was taken, or some honourable concession made by the 
my letter, he assembled ail the influential men of the tribe, and told them the |garrison for the insult offered to me. To this message | received the same an- 
contents of it. He, together with his brothers, pointed out to the mimor chiefs |swer as before ; and, when the messenger had left, the garrison began to sing 
assembled at the meeting the utter folly of resistance ; but they immediately \their war-cry, and beat their drums in token of defiance. | really thought 
accused him of having sold the place and the honour of the tribe to the Farin them mad, and agam sent a confidential Atfghan, who was directed oy the kban 
gees, adding, that it would now fall to their lot to be seized as opportunity | place the Koran before the chief, and beg of him, in the name of the pro- 
might offer, and sent into exile to India. “If,” continued they. ‘the Farin- |phet, not to spill the blood of true believers in unprofitable contest, and with a 
gees could manage to seize your families in the country of a powerful state force that they could by no possible chance defeat. He was further directed 
such as the Sikhs, it is not difficult to imagine what they will do with us when |to endeavour to get one of the garrison to come to me with power to settle the 
they have laid hold of our noff,” (navel,) alluding to the strength of Kullat-e- jaffair in an amicable way. As this inessenger was returning, Captain Saun- 
Ghilzie as a natural position. 1 am further informed, that it was decided at,|ders, of the Bengal Engineers, who acco:spanied Captain Macan, aud bad gal- 
this assembly, after a good deal of altercation, that the occupation of Killat jloped on in advance of the troops to join me, in passing close by the walls of 
was a death-blow to the existeace of the Tooran Ghilzies; and the Koran be-!|the fort, was fired at by the garrison. The rascals, thinking they had hit him, 
ing produced, they one and all took most solemn oaths to stand by each other,||set up a most hideous howl. He, however, was not touched ; and there ap- 
and die in the defence of their liberties and families. This is all very bad. |peared to be no course left now for me but to direct the storm and capture ol 
25th. Commenced digging, preparatory to laying the foundation of the wall jthe place. Captain Saunders now represented to me that we had not ample 
to form the enceinte of the fort, which appeared to cause much sensation||means of breaching the wall, and that there was scarcely enough of powder 
amongst the Ghilzies in the camp. Meeralum Khan complains to me to-day |to blow in the gate. [, in consequence made another attempt to get the gar- 
most bitterly against the Gooroo, who, he states, has alienated the whole tribe) |rison to give in, and asked Captain Macan, on his arrival, to take advantage of 
from him, and has assembled about four hundred men in the mountains, and is |my sending in another person to the fort to get his guns and wen into position, 
daily moving off the women and children to the fastholds in the hills. He states im case it became necessary to storm the place. The sun was now nearly 
that during the night one of his attendants ran away with two of his best j\down, and there was no time to be Jost, so that Macan said, “If they do not 
horses, and is now in the fort of one of his minor caiefs, who protects the cul-||come to terms immediately, [ wust take the place.” An old acquaintance of 
prit, and refuses to give up the horses. The chief is a member of the Sha Al-||mine, one of the garrison, now came to me, and | was in great hopes all would 
um family, and a desperate character. His name is Tyaz Khan, and his fort, joe amicably settled ; but, to my great disappointment, the men only came to 
which is only four or five miles off, and can be distinctly seen from this, is one inform me, on the part of the garrison, that they were determined to fight and 
of the strongest in the country. This fellow, I am informed, has been the ter- |die at their posts, and that ] had much better retire my force, as it was impos- 
ror of the surrounding country for years past, having frequently plundered the sible to take the place. I asked him to remain with ine, but he refused, saying 
Caravans on the road, and after commiting the most awful acts of tented re-||that he was determined to share the fate of his comrades, whatever that might 
tired into his strong fort, and defied the small parties from time to time sent, |be. He accordingly returned to the fort, and the guns, which had by this time 
against him. This fort was built by the father ef the present chief. He was a [been run up within a jew hundred yards of it, commenced a destructive fire of 
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shrapnell on the garrison, who, on their part, returned the fire amidst how lit g, 
singing, and beating of drums. it was now getting dark, and aptain Mac n 
asked me to take my escort of Affghans a short distance from his men, which 
I did, and waited ust anxiously for three mortal hours, liste ning to the firing 
of our men, who had crept up close to the wall, and kept cp , brisk fire, so that 
the garrison could not see our engineers placing the powder-bags hg the gate 
way. The balls kept whizzing over vur heads every secon ' ud ‘ 1e Atighans 
began to recognize the voices of their different friends in the fort, which they 
insinuated, m a laughing way, conld not be taken. | The khan came to me ane 
remarked,—evidently much afraid of his own followers, some of whom ha 
brothers in the fort,—that wur troops were 4 very long time in taking the place 
Feeling very anxious to know what was going on, J weiked up to our gune 
close to the gateway, and just as I had reached them tie gare w as blow n mn. 
Seeing two Atighans on the wall firing at our men, I discharged ry —* 
shem, and, drawing my sword, entered the fort with the storming part ye oy 
put on an Affghan dress when left Killat-e-Ghilzte in the t 
when I got inside the fort, a seapoy, taking me for the chief, fired al " » but 
the ball fortunately, only grazed tue shawl! 1 had twisted round my bead forin 
At this time | also received a knock on my wrist, which obliged 
I called out and made myself known to the men, and 
I shortly came in contact with Captaiu 


ing a turLan. 
me to drop my sword. 
assed on to the scene of destruction. 
om, who seeing me running to him, and taking me 'n the bus le of t ue ms > 
inent, to be one of the Affghaus, put up his sword and was going to cut mie 
mnch.”’ ie expresse 
down, when, seeing his mistake, | called out “It is Lynch.” He expressed 


his astonishment at my venturing into the fori in such a dress, which was cer- | 


} ! ce 
tainly very foolish. However, the place was by this time comp'etely taken 
and, with the exception of a few men in a tower in the centre of the fort, w ho 
had ceased firing. every man was killed; and some of the houses outsive the 

fort having been fired by the men, the different objects in the fort became eas 
ily apparent from the walls, ov which sentries were now placed, and we retired 

sans agreeable to witness in cool blood. Captain Saun 

from a scene by no means agreeable to witne p un: 

ders, who headed the storming party after Captain Happ), appointed to that 

post, was knocked down at the head of Ins men, was severely wounded in 

three places, and almost every man of the party got more or less injured ; but, 


A number of the garsisov jumped in 


strange to say, only one man was killed. he ger 
down from the wali as we entered the for}, aud twenty bodies lay on the wall 
this morning. The men in the tower, before alluded to, came out aud gave 
themselves up ; they had all received bad wounds, and one of them, by name 
Sheerdil (lion-hearted,) has a musket-ball in his throat, Tt entered the jaw, 
and cannot now be extracted. He is a man who has received great attention 
and kindness from both Major Leech and myself, and was with me im my camp 
on most friendly terms only a day or two ago. So much for Afighan friend- 
ship. Reported all the circumstances «f this unfortunate, Wut brilliant, affair 
to Kiajee Rawlinson. it has been an unfortunate business for me personally, 
for the envoy will possibly now fix on me the whole of the responsibility at 
tending the present critical state of the Ghilzie country, and attribute to this 
act any further outbreak that may take place. | have, however, by this day S 
post, begged him to send such a force into this country as w il show the tribe | 
the utter hopelessness of opposition ; and, after the severe lesson they wert 
taught yesterday, I apprehend, in the presence of a strong force, no further dil- 
ficulty with them. 

In my report, I did not fail to evlogize the good conduct evinced by both 
offcers and men i the capture of the fort; the men behaved right well, and 
the bravery of Captain Saunders was most conspicuous. Previous to leavii - 
the place this morning, I gave orders for its total destruction, and the dead, 
ainongst them ‘T'yaz Khan, we handed over to their friends for interment L he 
Mullahs took them away and buried them just as they were, and, ov ask 
ing why they did not wash them, | was told that such was the way in which 
martyrs were buried. ‘There is not a single Afighan in my camp who does not 
acquit me of having had any desire to destroy these unfortunate fanaties ; ther 
own brothers and relations say they deserved their fate ; but still these Mul- 
lahs pronounce them martyrs, and treat thei as such.—[ T'o be Concluded nex 
week.] 

THE NEVILLES OF GARRETSTOWN—A TALE 
OF 1760, 
BY HARRY LORREQUER, AUTHOR OF “‘ CHARLES O'MALLEY,” ETC. 
CHAPTER XXII.—-REPENTANCE. 

Madeleine Dillon O’Moore, (for Carleton had not forsaken his first love) 
had not knelt for one agitated minute—the beating of her heart was noi 
still, nor had her quivering lips yet acquired the mastery of speech, when 
with a faint sound, the door of a small aperture was withdrawn and, 
separated still by a grating, the austere visage of the confessor becam 
visible, almost touching the face of the young penitent and exhibiting a 
character of grave, passioniess attention. What a subject for a picture, 
if the painter's art could describe it '—-the two countenances that then 
met together. One, upon which passion, every attainable enjoyment, 
and almost every endurable sorrow, had left a witness of its presence—and 
over which penances almost commensurate, were human satisfaction possible 
to the sins for which they were to satisfy had drawn the semblance of an 
enforced composure ; this, seen through the wicket bars, in a dim recess, ep 
lightened, one might say, by the lustre of eyes,on which mortification had 
exercised its power in vain ;—the other, marked by agitation which had never 
before Keen experiened—a countenance framed for gentle joys, and which 
it would be hardly too much to say, felicity itself had tashioned—« face, whose 
serene and joyous character, care, ordisappointment, or grief had never clou 
ded—and which, now, in the first anguish of a young life, received, and ma 
nifested in its complex expression, notices of all that the heart which looked 
through it was capable of experiencing. In the face of the priest were the 
traces of a stormy life past, and of the rigid repose which waited on the season 
of its decline ; in the maiden’s, there was the prophecy of a troubled life Lo 
come— it seemed as if retaining the last looks of happy girlhood, and suffering 
to mingle with them notices of coming disaster and passion, and of the strug- 
gles in which virtuous principles triumph. 

There was a pause of silence while the lady strove for power to speak—and 
the confessor, who saw the effort she made, waited until it was successful. At 
length, she spoke, faintly indeed—but with the distinctness which, whether 
the intonation be rapid or slow, often characterises profound emotion. ‘“ Par 
don, father,” she said, ** I do not come to you to confess, I come for council 
—rebuke—and, oh, for protection.” 

The wise ecclesiastic saw that this case was to be no ordinary and formal 
interchange of confession and absolution ; and he, at once, adapted himself to 
the emergency. Without expostalating against the irregularity with which 


a} 


the young penitent addressed him, of using any expression which might dis- 
ciiou of ber thoughts or ieelings, he paused for a moment after 
sne had ceased. and finding her silecce cont:nue, he said, in a manner to invite 
further cor fider ce—- 


turb thecon: 


** Proceed, my davehter--from what 


lo you desire pretection ?” 
* From all that may be feared.’ 


was the whispered answer, “ from God and 
acred temple by the thoughts with which 

entered it, and I tremble to think of depart ng. ieame here, pot to meet 

What am I to be, if I 

Wha’ [ am to be, if in his anger he forsake me ? 

Who shall protect me against mysel{f?’’ 

When her agitation had ceasd, the confessor 


5! 


man, father. | have projaned this s 


his blessed night, I forget him 


rought down his cures 


God Oh, ever ont 
have 


And she sobbed vehemently. 
resumed— 

** Le composed. poor chid, God is merciful, even to offence like yours— 
fof his favour: bat see that you reveal your- 
self, that nothing which Gught to be told, remain unspoken. You came here 
you tel! me, no. with pious thoughts—not to meet God in prayer You came 
one who, | assume is here, or was to be here, inno better 


i 
O meet 2 sluner 
do you know is any such person now in the 


iceept yourremorse as a mr 


trame of mind than your own ; 
church ?” 

‘Ob, yes; but his sin is not great as mine,” she answered, half turning 
her face round, as if to look behind her, and then, with a shudder, averting it 
again; “yes, ie is here—I saw Lim! I saw him! How! ch, how shall I 
escape !" 

There was a brief pause—the confessor remaining silent, as if in thought, 

* Fear me, father,” she re-cuinmenced ; * hear me wita patience, for my 
heart 1s deeply wounded. Never, till now, did I know how dreadsul God is, 
| entered into his holy bonse, to keen my promise to one who had conjured 
that I would meet him—l!I entered, father, with folly and fear in my mind— 
but oh! there there i+ an influence that 4l!s the consecra 
missensidle of it, My first thought was to 
; but I had entered eage-ly, round to retire, he was ata 
pillar near me— his face was averted, bot I dared not pess him; I dropt on 
my knees, trembieg, aud bowed my head, striving with myselfto pray ; I dared 
ot; teould not. Was I not elone in the whole congregation? Were not 
iil raised and pure in their devoti Ilow painfully their bymus of joy sunk 
on iny guilty heart. But oh, whenI lifted op my eyes, as if even { would 
seek pity from heaven, ] saw above the altar, the mother and the crucified 
fon; then was my hour, not of darkness, but of light and terror: it was a 


g 
Vision, faiher, not a picture and 


ted space! and even the 


fly 


heart 


and as | looked 


words were speken in my heart, ‘behold 
Oh, father, [was sinking, dying— 
f saw you, and by an impulse, may heaven have sent it, 
I came to you for mercy.’ 


wbhoin thou dost centeuin ar ad pe! 


ind in that moment, 


She ceased, and the confessor, too, remained for some time silent. 
it would seem, deep retlection, he said— 

** Daughter, you must be iu a state of more composure and recollection be- 
fore you can partake the sacrament of penance ; you shall speak to me as a 
friend, a father, and ] will counsel you. Hereafter, you have privileges of 
devotion; you must now be satished with humbler blessings. Retire, my 
with you presently.”’ 

She heard him with terror, not less than gratitude. 


After, 


child, | will speal 


“| tremble,” said she, “ to be for a moment unprotected. 
and beset 


lam observed 
Oh Jathber, council me 
‘ come here alone, quite alone !' 
; Lhave one faithful servant, she has accompanied me, but she 
The sense of sin is very timid ; and although I have good hopes 
that I would not yield again to idle thoughts, I shrink from the fear of trial— 
| cannot bear to be further shaken.” 

“J, your attendant near at hand—can you discern her ?”’ 

The penitent looked hastity back. 


* She is near, father, | 


Did you ,"’ said the confessor, 
** No, father 
is feeble. 


saw her this moment, her eyes are upon me ™ 

* Rise, my child, let your companion attend you—pass instantly through the 
entrance next but one, on the right to this chair—on the left you will find a 
door, which will open at a touch, enter, close the door, and do not open until 
you hear me ask admittance ; Jet your attendant go with vou.” 
She arose, and, ata sign,was joined by her attendant. Together, they 
passed rapidly through the doors designated by the confessor, and with beating 
hearts shut themseives into the room where they were to remain for a brief 
space prisoners. The moment the penitent arose, Carleton was in motion, 
but he was late; the portal through which they passed cenducied directly 
through a porch to one of the great gates of the church. Manv persons were 
atering and departing. when he had reached the inner door, through 
which he passed eagerly ght behind, while he rushed 
forward through the crowd, first pursuing some receding groups, and then re- 
turning to take his place on the steps of the gate, and to examine in vain every 
passing figure Foiled in his expectations, he was returning again to the 
church, and had reached the entrance, which he was abvut to pass, when De 
Mortagne arrested him. 


there, 


ieaving her whom he sou 


* A little less passion in your speed, my friend, and a little more composure 
in your looks, would be in better keeping with the time and place ; your 
most unsérene highness 1s agitated—what wild purpose possesses you?” 

“| am on my way to that dark friar’s den.” 

“What!” exclamed De Mort-gne, interrupting him, “to drag the strug- 
Not now—take my word for it—such a thing wall 
not do yet ; all in good time. Don’t think of it at present.”’ 

**] am not quite so mad, but | mest have a word with that same con- 
fessor.” 

** So—is it so ? 


ling monster in to day? 


I cry you mercy—you will amend—are you ready to con- 
fess.”’ 
No, by heaven ! 
now | understand. 
charming penitent.’” 
* Yes ; 1 shall post myself at his door, and it will go hard with me, but I 
shail have some satisfaction from him.” sci 
** It well go hard with you, of that you may be sure—for a stranger, you ap- 
pear to be very litile curious as to your lodging amongst us. What! force 
yourself upon an ecclesiastic. and call himto account for acts done in the 
confessional! ‘To beard the lion in his den would be sobriety, in comparison 
with sucha prank. Do younot know that we have laws of sacrilege! No, 
uo, keep your passion down, and your courage up for a time when it may be 
useful. No, do not interrupt me ; I wederstand all you can say—and I feel, 
perhaps, as warmly as you do, but not somadly. I tell you, if you speak but 
one word to this formidable abbe, you wiil give him power over you; I mean, 
\if you speak it to him here, He will provoke an explosion of temper ; in half- 


but he shall confess.” 
You will learn where he has spirited away that 


= 
_ 
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an-hour, you willbe in adungeon: there to-night, and where to morrow, as 
your wild poet says. I am s:aring in your madness while I re here Wi 
are observed Pray, walk alittle outof the hrong; let us leave this holy 


place. even for a few minutes, and you may return, if | do not satisfy you that 
jt is useless and unwise to do so 
Stunned and overcome, rather than persuaded, Carleton at length gave 


way, and continuing their whispered dialogue, the two speake left the 
church. 

The confessor, on whose seclusion no penitent dared to trude, soon left 
the confessional, and jommed Madeleine and her attendan:, in the chamber | 
which he had directed them. The story closed to him was of a kind which 


the reader may so easily have anticip ated, that he wo ild not thank 
details. ‘That Carleton should have sought out Madeleine, until his perseve 
rance was rewarded by SUCCESS 5 that he should have gained over her atten 
dant to his interest ; that billets, serenades, followed, al] those fond attentions 
of a worship, which borrowed its devotions, more from the el 
lover than the habits of the times; all this, the reader will regard as matter ol 
course. He can fancy, too, the pretty, but not very alarming pevlance of 
Madeleine’s chiding with her maid, wnen a perfumed billet wa 
time, placed in her way, or when her slumber was broken, as Annette stole 
to her chamber, and wakened her tothe serenade. He can faney how the lady 
listened, although she chid ; and however so small a portion of her curtau 
withdrawn, told that the rich voice of her obse juious lover was not une ird, or 
his attentions unregarded. All this, the reader has, no doubt, divined—and 
we think it better to leave it with bim, we not having the grace or skill by 
which a twice-told tale would be recommended. Neither siall we enter ito 


, from time 


etail as to the tactique of an ainbitious aunt, to ensure that in this, 4s in olner 
detail as to the tactique of t t 
instances, ‘the course of true love never should run smooth.” 

Suffice it to say, that she tried a second time the experiment of a sudden 
removal ; that Carleton’s enterprise and perseverance were again successful ; 
an at she sought to escape his importunities, by lodging berself and her fa: 

d that sh ght to escape } port t Iging | 1 her fair 


ward in a quarter of Paris where they had not previously resided. 


Scarcely had they become settled in this new abode, before Carleton re 
peared, not in his proper form, but mm a guise scarce less etfectual, that of an 
epistolary form itis not necessary to recite the expressions in which he 
strove tu awaken interest and compassion in Madeleiue’s gentle heart. Only 
for a moment to see her—once to hear her voice—would be biiss ; 
rejected, would have some touch of coinfort; and memories would follow | 
from which the brief term of life which was to follow would drawasolace A 
the somewhat haughty aspect of the young lover rose. before her at the spell of 
his billets, and seemed to soften into tenderness and humiluv before her m- 
fluence, the young beauty softened too. Annette was permit ed to encourags 
him ; to appoint a trysting place on the bridge , to name the church where his 
prayer might be indulged 

All this was done,‘orfsuffered, raber, in the |ight-beartedness that thought no 
evil. Jt any thought looking beyond the moment. dawned on her tnd, n was 
in the vague furm—would her 
acguaintanoce ! 
horizon. as to be scarcely discernible. 
mind no passion in her heart—she woul 
farewell, and acquit herself, by it, of every obligation to her perseveru 
lover. With such feelings she entered the church of St. Germain—the 
revulsion of thought and aeart which she exnerieu 
wers of mental suffering, of hich she had buen whoily vacorscious. 


even to be 


jatuer recogoise, Te eive tne OF as 
Bit this was so fait in the remote distance of her menta 
No grave t 


OF purpose was in ber 


speak a word 


d there, revealed to ner po- 


“IT had hardly entered the church,”’ said she. as she concladed her story 
“when I felt that my sin was grievous ; and if Ged himself had become visi- 
ble, Ido not think I could be more ag:tated, than at the sivht of that blesse 
picture. Oh, it may well be that he did appear; and that 
only an image, was the Lord himse!f, and his adoravle mother, to my heart 
and spirit. jn that moment of dismay, you appeared—a murmur of vo ces arose 
near me, in it I heard your naine; | heard no more, but that was enough 
ten before | had heard my dear father mention you, and I teli that [could not 
be wrong in imploring your protection 


what was to others 


“ I am known to your father! Have you any doubt o1 
is? De uot fear, daughter—if you are unwilling that | should ki ow more of 
you, keep your secret. Whai has passed to-night shall be forgotten. It vo 
have conlideuce in my desire to do you service, aud in riy discretion, you wi 
not suffer from it.” 

** | have no fears—my father is the Count Dillon O’Moore.”’ 

‘¢ A friend with whom] have often taken couuc:!|—he is not yet arrived in 
Paris?” 

“ No, reverend father, but he has directed that I shou!d await hin 

aie hope to see him and you again Now, i wiil have the ha pinéss te 
escort you home. A carriage 13 in waiting at the outer gate, cau you walk 
so far?” 

When she had expressed her thankful readiness, the priest threw a cloak 
round him, over his robes. and conducted the lady and ber uttendant, waik 
ing by their side, tc the carriage, banded them in, and entered afier them. He 


was not unobserved. Carleton saw him and fis escort—yjust as they reache 
their carriage, he had reached italso. ‘* Perhaps,’ he said when first he saw 
it, ** the carriage is her's. Some such suspicion, scarce acknowledged, was 
in his mind, and he arrived in time to have it verified. The feelog it awok: 
was one of bitterness. 

‘Tam her sport,” said he. ‘ She has chosen a worthier than me. So, 


farewell Madeleine's you shall not have another opportunity to insult a heart 
you are unworthy of ” 

Meanwhile. when the coach where Madeleine and her companions were 
seated, reached its destination. a surprise was prepared for them—no Jess than 
the appearance of Madame La Comtesse awaiting them. She had retired to 
rest at an early hour, aud was awakened to receive a etter from her brother of 
which a special courier was the bearer Phis she still beld in her ha d, and 
her mind was, as could | 3 cuilected from her glances at the missive, eviden ly 
disturbed by it. The littl embarrassment d appear- 
ance of De Burgipgave way before the influence of his manners and the re- 
membrances recalfed by his references to incidents of past days, and mystert 
ous hints as to schemes in which they both still held an interest ; and when 
Madeleine retired, Madame I[.a Co:ntesse detained the confessor, and made 
him the depository of the secret that troubled her. She had attained, as she 
confidently believed, the point at which success in her great schemes was cer- 
tain. The prince had received a mimature likeness of Madelewe. and vouch- 
safed to express, in the strongest terims, his royal admiration of her beauty. 
He had declared, too, his fixed determination to visit aunt and niece in the 
coming week, at Fontainebleau ; and, after many disappointments at Varanye-|| 


caused by the unexprcte 


ville, and elsewhere, when the meeting with his royal highness was now cer-| 


nd the resul: of it not doubtful, as, although now above such vanities, 

t vedo Burga, having seen Madeleine, must be aware, when she expec- 

ted the return that a rational man might make to a disinterested friend, who 

id spent almost a life in endeavouring to render him service—* how was she 

confounded by an expression like that! "cried she passionately, showing De 
Burch the lette: 

‘ If you dis- 

Iam hasten- 


warn you against your insane 


and unfeminine expedition. 
regard warning, forbid my daughter to accompany you 


r to Pari to relieve you from ill farther care of her.”’ 
lears and so gushed forth in disordered abundance , 48 tae lady thought ot 
this rude rebuke ** T will retire int t convent said she, in one of the in- ’ 
tervals of ner clamorous sorrow—and the confessor took his leave, with the 
sual prolfessious of consideration, but without rpressing condemnation, ofr 
approval of her world renouncing intentions > 


Madeleine did not «€ xperience, that night, the peace of mu d which moralists 
Severe as was the struggle in whichshe ; 
Stranger still, her very conscience : 
eemed to take up a tone of reproof against her and to become au accuser on ' 
arleto». How must he feel and think of her’ What must he 
What desperate act nay he have done’ Poor Madeleine ! 
—her night was not peaceful—-nor her rest salubrious At times she sunk 
nto uneasy slumber, even from sorrow—and started, scared from sleep by 
the fearful visions it called up around her. Carleton’s cause lost nothing in 
Madeleine’s heart, by the wrong she thought herself guilty of having done his, 
n Her transient paroxysm of conscientiousness 


nsist waits upon a good action 


conquered herself, re pose did not fellow it 


he part of 


suffered 


EXCURSIONS IN THE VICINITY OF LONDON, 
INPFRODUCTION 


Probably there isno city in the world.the immediare neighbourhood of which 


can boast of so many or such varied attraction as that of London In every 
direction,rural beauty and rural elegance—the charms of nature and the triumphs 
of art—may be seen toreign. Royal palaces, magnificent seats of nobility, 


terspersed with costly villasof cur wealthiest sons of commerce, afford ex- 
jaustless gratification to the eye—exhaustless food for inquiry and contempla- 
jon. Be wt our task to bring them readily within reach of the economist—of 
the man whe desires to make ‘he most of his summer's holidav, and of his well- 
esrued though perhaps scautily furntshed coin. No one who has not made 
he experiment can be aware how much may be effected by small means, as 
repects both time and money, judiciously employed. With now and thena 
little pedestrian effort,he may, in about eight excursions, in different directions, 
ve enabled—through conveyance by railway, steam-boat, stage coach, and om- 
nibus, at a degree of speed so rapid, in periods of time so brief, and at a cost 
so comparatively insignificant, as would have alarmed the credulity of ours 
thers—visit a thousand attractive, delightful, and interesting objects :—ob- 
cts rich in natural scenery, in historical remembrance, m the beauty, and 
grandeur, and megnificence of art. A journey of from twenty to thirty or 
uty miles may frequentiy be thus achieved in a day, without any Herculean 
exertion—without any fatiguing exhaustion of body or of mind. Rising be- 
in picturesque succession, the traveller may contemplate the beauties 
of Ascot, Harrow, Bushy Park, Hampton Court, Chiswick, Richmond, Twick- 
ham, Oatlands, Kew, Claremont, Egham, Eton, Windsor, Sion House, Dul- 
wich, Eltham, Shooter's Hill, Grecnwich, Woolwich, Gravesend, and a sem- 
ver of other equally interesting spots, embracing, here, a fine collection of 
paintin.s—there, inestimable assemblage of intiques—the time-honoured re- 
lics of ancient splendour—the exquisite embellishments of modern art and 
taste. Here flows the proudly freighted stream of the deep-winding Thames 
—there are spread forth ‘ the blossom bearing hills and rich!y-cultivated vales 
ot Kent’’—in another direction, tae eve is soothed and cheered, the mind ex- 
panded and clevated, by the classic groves of Twickenham, and the Claude- 
like charms of Richmond—while, turniog again, the venerable halis of Eton, 
the cradle of our warriors, poets, and statesmen, appear in the distance—and 
en, the regal towers of Windsor, that glorious palace of our kings, rising in 
splendour from the rich forest scenery by which they are surrounded. In endless 
arnety there is an endies, charm, 

Many of the excursions proposed and indicated in the following pages may 
re accomplished in a single day—risirg with the lark, and returning ere night 
‘casts her ebon mantle around ;" and, even in instances where, perchance, a 
second day may be required, the excursivnist will find himself well on towards 
the completion of his preseribed route. If not pressed for time, or by the ap- 
rehension of expeuse, jeisure will be often fgund to double the enjoyment. 

FIRST EXCURSION. 


ippier choice of objegt for our first “ ExcURsION” 


re Im, 


We cannot make a } 
than 
Thy forests, Windsor, and thy green retreats, 
t once the monarch’s and the muses’ seats.’’ 

Let us start by the earliest train of the Great Western Railway, from Pad- 
lington, bow the western extremity of the metropolis, but formerly a village 
i 1@ mewory of man, a single stage coach was accustomed 
" sity in the morning and return in the afternoon. Sach are 
ex sions ol London, and the tmecrease of its »pulation, that about half-a- 
sundred omnibuses are constantiy moving backwards and forwards, in the same 
rvuie, from 8 o'cleck in the morning till 11 or 12 at night 

The minor of Paddington anciently belonged to Westminster Abbey ; its 
property ts now in the Bishops of London for the tune being. One of the Lords 
Craven gave » field here, to be used as a burying-place should London ever 
gain be v sited by the plague. 

To the left 1s Bayswater, westward from which is seen the Hippodrome,the 
site of which is laid out for building. To the right, almost close to the station, 
lies Westbourne Green, where, near the bridge leading to Pickering Terrace, 
the late Lord Hill, Commander-in-Chiet of Her Majesty’s Land Forces, occa- 
Here, also, in a small secluded cottage, lived the chief tragic 
actress of England, Mrs Siddons 

For a short distance, the Paddington Canal runs nearly by the side of the 
railway lose to the Canal. on the right,on the road to Harrow, is the * Gene- 
al,” or * Kensal Green” Cemetery, inclosing an area of nearly 50 acres, laid 
out after the maoner of the cemetery of Pére la Chaise, at Paris. 

Crossing Wormwood (or Wormholt) Scrubbs, formerly the scene of many 
advel, and many a pugilistic contest, we approach Acton, on the left, and 
next we arrive at Ealing (also on the lefi), the first station, and 54 miles from 
town. 

At East Acton are three mineral springs which, about the middle of the last 
century were in high repute. A mansion, called the Priory, occupies the site 
of an ancient monastic establishment. 


sionally resided. 
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Approaching Ealing, about a mile tothe right, are seen Twfurd Abbey and) Loughborough founded an hospital here, with a chapel in which he was him- 
Park. , selfinterred. Henry, third Ear! of Huntingdon, is supposed to have erected 

At Great Ealing are many handsome villas. Gunnersbury House, built in| the mansion in Stoke Park, which afterwards became the seat of the Lord 
1603, for the celebrated Sergeant Maynard, and commanding an extensive and) Chancellor Hatton. Sir Edward Coke next resided here, and, in 1601, was 
beautiful prospect, was occupied for many years by the Princess Amelia, sister) honoured with a visit from Queen Elizabeth, whom he entertained sumptuous- 
of George II1., who is said to have expended more than £20,000 on the pre- ly, and presented with jewels, &c., to the value of £1000. The estate after- 
mises. | wards belonged to Anne Viscountess Cobham, on whose death it wes purchas- 
About two miles beyond Faling is the village of Hanwell, on the little river|'ed by Mr. Penn, one of the proprietors and founders of Pennsylvania. John 
Brent, from which Brentford, the county town of Micdlesex, takes its name.||Penn, Esq , his successor, took down the ancient mansion, and erected a noble 
Here is the secund railway station. Hanwell is celebrated by its Asylum for) residence on amore elevated site. About 300 yards from the north front of 
Pauper Lunatics of the County of Middlesex. In this establishment, which| |the house stands a handsome fluted column, 68 feet high, surmounted by a 
is under the care of Dr. Cunolly, personal restraint, and coercive treatment of| colossal statue of Sir Edward Coke. by Rosa. He also rebuilt Lord Lough- 
every description, have been most successfully abolished. ‘To procure admis | borough's Hospital ~—In Lady Cobham’s time, Gray, the poet, whose aunt re- 
sion for visitors, a magistrate’s order is necessary.—Jonas Hanway, to whose) |sided in the village, frequently visited Stoke Park, and, in 1747, he made it 
benevolent exertions the country is indebted for the institution of the Marine)|the scene of his “* Long Story,” in which the Elizabethan style of architec- 
Society, and to whose memory there is a monument in Westminster Abbey, \|ture is admirably described, and the fantastic manners of its time delineated 
was baried in Hanwell church. Hanway, whobadtravelled in the East, first})with equal truth and haumour.—The churchyard will ever be deemed interest- 
introduced the use of the umbrella in this country. So strong was the preju ing as the scene of Gray's immortalelegy. His remains were interred at its 
dice against this protective companion in a rainy day, that he carried leastern end ; and, a short time since, a small white marble tablet, indicating 


one for two or three years before any persons were found to follow his ex-| ithe spot, was placed ayainst the wall of the chancel of Stoke Church.—About 


ample. ‘ihalf a mile from the church is West-end Cottage, the residence of the bard 
To the left, crossing the Grand Janction Canal, and almost equi-distant| Having been much altered and improved, it is now an elegant little dwelling. 
from Southall, Brentford, ead Hounslow, is Osteriey Park, a delightful resi ||A summer-house, or grotto, and a walnut-tree, alladed to in one of Gray's 
deuce of the Earl of Jersey. The park was first iaclosed by Sir Thomas} letters, are still preserved. Some have considered the churchyard of Upton, 
Gresham, who also erected a noble edifice, in which he had the honour of | the adjoining parish, tohave been the scene of Gray's Elegy. Upton church 
entertaining Queen Elizabeth in a traly magnificent style. Ofthe royal visit, ;|!* 40 ancient Saxon edifice ; and the church-yard is remarkable for its pictur- 
Nichols, in bis “ Progresses"’ of that Sovereign, relates the subjoined amusing esque beauty. 
anecdote :— | Slough from which we are about to start for Windsor, two miles off, is 
* Her Majesty found fault with the court of this house, affirming it would |partly in the parish of Stoke, and partly in that of Upton It was here that 
appear more haudsome, if divided by a wall inthe middle. What doch Sir! |the celebrated Herschel pursued his astronomical researches, through his 40 
‘Thomas, but in the night-time sends for workmen to London, who so speedily feet telescope, which measured nearly five feet across, and reflected the light 
and silently apply their business, that the next morning discovered the court||from a concave polished mirror five feet in diameter. (See “ Philosophical 
double, which the sight had left single before. It is questionable whether the!| Transactions” for 1795.) ‘The mechanism of this instrument, and the machin- 
Queen, next day, was more contented with the conformity to her fancy, or \¢ry by which it was elevated, depressed, and turned upon its axis, were 
more pleased with the surprise and sudden performance thereof. Her courtiers! greatly admired. Sir William Herschel died in 1822, at the age of 84 ; and 
disperted themselves with their several expressions ; some avowing it was no||”4s worthily succeeded by his son, now Sir John Herschel, in the same scien- 
wonder he cuuld so change a building, who could build a change : others, re-| tific course 
flecting on some known differences in the Knight's family,attirmed,that abouse|| On the road to Windsor, on the north bank of the Thames, is Eton College, 
founded by Henry VI., m 1440, for the support of a provost and seven fel- 


is easier divided than united.”’ i] 
The house, a maguiticent turretted structure, extending 140 feet from east|/lows, and the education of seventy youths in classical learning Eton 


to west, and 117 irom north to south, was rebuilt by Francis Child, Esq . in| |has been the cradle of many of our most eminent poets, statesmen, lawyers, 


1760. ‘The interior, displaymg much taste and elegance, was finished by his) and divines. 
brother and successor, Robert Child, Fisq , father of the late Countess of West | * Ah, happy hills! ah, pleasing shade ! 
morland, and grandlather to the present Countess of Jersey, through whom i!); Ah, fields beloved in vain, 
has come into the family of the Earl of Jersey. On the staircase, is a paint-|| Where once my careless childhood strayed 
ing, by Rubens, of the apotheosis of William [., Prince of Orange, assassina ‘| A stranger yet to pain! 
ed at Delfi, in 1584. One of tire drawing-rooms is huug with Gobelins tapes. || 1 feel the gales that from ye blow 
try. ‘The state bed-rooms are splendidly furnished. In the picture gallery,)| A momentary bliss bestow, 
I Ae waving forth their gladsome wing, 


Hi My weary soul they seem to soothe, 
And, redolent of joy and youth, 


son, the Queen’s stag hounds meet here. {| To breathe a second spring.” 


Proceeding from Southall to West Drayton (the fourth station, 13 miles from! | Py} ¢ college, situated in a healthy and fertile valley, consists of two quadran- 
town) we leave Norwood, aud Cranford on the left. In Cranford church is al) sles - one appropriated to the school, and the lodging of the masters and 
monument to the memory of J)r. Fuller. the celebrated historian. Harling ton)\.cholars ; the other containing the apartments of the provost and fellows, and 
we also pass on the left. Excepting asa railway station, West Drayton is un {also the library, which is called one of the finest in Europe. Amongst other 
important. tte !|euriosities, are valuable drawings, paintings, and Oriential manuscripts. The 

Less than a mile north of the railway, is Jver, now insiguificant, but former-| chapel is a five stracture, ornamented with large abutments, pinnacles and 
ly a market town, deriving its name from Roger d’[veri, who came over with) embrasures ; and is similar, in the disposition of its parts, to the chapel of 
the Conaueror, Among the funeral monuments in Iver church—a conspi ‘King’s College, Cambridge. The College may be viewed by application to 
cuous object—is one to the memory of Sir George and Sir Edward Salter, car- one of the persons in attendance. 
vers to King Charles L., with the effigies of l.ady Mary Salter, the wife of Sir) The Eron Montem, which occurs every third year, upon Whit-Tuesday, is a 
Geurge, rising from her coffin in a shroud. : iscene of lively interest. ‘The ceremony, supposed to have been coeval with 

Just above, are Delaford House and Park, formerly the seat of Lord Kil-| the foundation of the College, and to have originated in the monkish election 
morey, and afterwards of Sir William Young, Bart, who built a bridge, for) \o¢ the hain, or boy bishop, consists of a procession of the scholars to a small 
the accommodation of the villagers, and also a poor-house.—At Shreddings' mount, called Salt Hill, neor the road to Bath. Its chief object, at present, 
Green, a hamlet of this parish, is Joer Grove, a brick mansion, built by Siti. to make a collection for the captain of the scholars (generally amounting 
John Vanbrugh, for the widow of Lord Mohun, who was killed (1715) in a to £1000 or more) preparatory to his leaving Eton for the ‘University of Cam- 
duel with James, Dake of Hamilton ; to whom, through the treachery of Lord | bridge. This is etlected by levying contributions on spectators and passen- 
M.’s second, General Macartney, it also proved fatal. ‘The house is now in the| gers for ‘“‘salt,” as the term is. ‘Tickets, inscribed with a motto (mos pro lege 
occupation of Lady Gambier, relict of Admiral lord Gambier. ifor instance) are given by way of passport to such as have paid. The proces- 
_ In an opposite direction to Iver, a short half-mile on the left of the railway,|/sion, partaking somewhat of a moc-military array,is very spirited and showy in 
is Richings Lodge, the property of the Sullivan family. {t occupies the site) eect. : 
of Perey Lodge, the residence of Frances, Countess of Hertford, afterwards | jf we choose to alight at Eton, and inspect the College. we may afterwards 
Duchess of Somerset, the * Cleora”’ of Mrs. Rowe, and tip patroness to whom |rake a delightful stroll of a couple of males, through fertile meadows, by the 
Thomson dedicated his poem of * Spring.” “ It was he® practice,” observes} side of the river, and in full view of Windsor Castle, to Datchet, the scene of 
Dr. Johnson, * to invite, every summer, some poet into the country, to hear|/sir Juhn Falstaff’s submersion from the “buck-basket.” Hence, without re- 
her verses, and assist her studies. ‘This honour was one summer conferred 00’ turning we may crossthe Thames by a bridge, and enter Windsor Little (or 
Thomson, whv took more delight in carousing with Lord Hertford and his! Home) Park, through a turnstile 
friends, than assisting ner Ladyship’s poetical operations, and therefore never | Q, if we prefer ex:ending our pedestrian ramble, a walk of half-a-mile will 
received another summons” ‘The lady was quite right. Shenstone, whose''i..g ys tu Ditton Park anciently the site of a mansion occupied by Cardinal 
poem of *: Rural Elegance” was suggested by a visit to Percy Lodge, remarks ‘Wolsey. The park is famed for its old majestic oaks. 
that Lady Hertford’s letters evince * a perfect rectitude of heart, delicacy of | Go:tinuing our route in the omnibus we cross the Thames, by a neat bridge, 
sentiment, and a traly classic ease and elegance of style.” ‘lat Eton, when upon our right is the parish of Clewer, comprising part of the 

Langley, a scattered village through which the railway runs, has a parocbial joy. of Windsor. Here is a pretty village church, with a white tapering 
chapel, subject to the mother church of Wyrardisbury, Bucks. On the right | spire ‘ 
is Langley Park, « noble residence, enriched with wood and water, and pre-|| We are now at Windsor—The Saxon Windles-ofra, or Windleshora, so 
senting the most beautiful scenic effects. ‘The mansion, a handsome stone |, med from the winding course of the Thames ; or, according to Stow and 
edifice, was erected by one of the Dukes of Mar!borough and was afterwards) ther etymologists, because there was a ferry here, at which the boat was man- 
in possession of the Hawley family. It is now the property of Sir Robert ||, ged by a rope and a pole, and the passengers were accustomed to call out, 
Hawley Bateson, Bart. At the northern extremity of the park is a0 €X-)\« Wind us over?’ Others say, because the place “lies high and open to the 
tensive plantation of firs, called the Black Park; which, with its finé!| other and the wynd is sore.” 
lake and sequestered walks, is thought to possess inany of the beauties of al-|| ‘ pone: 


pine scenery. MISS MARTINEAU ON MESMERISM. 


Arriving at the Slough station, 18 miles from London, in less than three! 
quarters of an hour, we shall alight from the train, and step into an omnibus, | Tynemouth, Nov. 28, 1844. 
which, tor Gd. a-piece, will promptly convey us to Windsor, the grand point of'| Many persons suppose that when the truth, use, and beauty of Mesmerism 
this day's destination We must pause for a moment however, to remark, that, are established, all is settled ; that no further ground remains for a rejection of 
rather more than a mile north-west of Slough is an object which, from its his-| it, My own late experience, and my observation of what is passing abroad, 
torical and poeiical associations, possesses considerable interest ; we mean the|/ convince me that this isa mistake. I know that there are many who admit 
village of Stoke Poges ; « name which it derived from the circumstance of its''the truth and function of Mesinerism, who yet discountenance it. I know that 
manor having been carried, in marriage, by Amicia de Stoke to Robert Poges, the repudiation of it is far more extensive than the denial. It gives me pain 
one of the knights of the shire inthe 12th century. It subsequently passed to hear this fact made the occasion of contemptuous remark, as it is too often 
through the families of Molyns, Huntingdon, and Hastings. Edward Lord | ‘by such as know Mesmerism to be true. The repudiation I speak of procee? 


8 At Southall, 9 miles from town, is the third station. About once in the sea 
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from minds of a high order; and their superstition (if superstition it be) should 
be encountered with better weapons than the arrogant compassion which | 
have heard expressed. 

i own I have less sympathy with those who throw down tLeir facts before 
the world, and then despise ail who will not be in haste to take them up, than 
with some I know of, who would seriously rather suffer to any extent, then 
have recourse to relief which they believe unauthorized; who would rather 
that a mystery remained sacred than have it divulged for their own benefit: 
who tell me to my face that they would rather see me sent back to my couch 
of pain than witness any tampering with the hidden things of Providence. There 
is a sublime rectitude of sentiment here, which commands and wins one s re 
verence and sympatoy ; and if the facts uf the history and condition of Mesmer- 
ism would bear out the sentiment, no one would more cordially respond to it 
than I—no one would have been aiore scrupulous about procuring recovery by 
such means—no one would have rm coiled with more fear and disgust from the 
work of making known what [ have experienced and learned. but J am per- 
suaded that a knowledge of existing facts clears up the duty of the case, so as 
to prove that the sentiment must, while preserving all its veneration and ten- 
derness, take a new direction, for the honour of God aud the safety of man. 


Granting to all who wish that the powers and practice of Mesmerism (for 
} 


which a better name 1s sadly wanted) are as old as man and society ; that from 
age to age there have been endowments and functions sacred from popular use, 
aud therefore committed by providentia! authority to the hands of a sacred class ; 
that the existence of mysteries ever has been, and probably must ever be, es 
sential to the spiritual welfare of man; that there should ever be a powerful 
sentiment of sanctity investing the subject of the ulterior powers of immortal 
beings :n their mortal state; that it is extremely awful to witness, and much 
more to elicit, hidden faculties, and to penetrate by their agency into regions 
of knowledge otherwise unattainable —adaittting all these things, still the 
facts of the present condition of Mesmerisin in this country, and on two con- 
tinents, leave, to those who know them, no doubt of the folly and sn of turn- 
ing away fiom the study of the subject. 1 is no matter of choice whether the 
subject shall remain sacred—a deposit of mystery in the hands of the Church— 
as It was in the Middle Ages, and as the Pope and many Protestants would 
have it still. ‘Tue Pope has issued an edict against the study and practice of 
Mesmerism in his dominions ; and there are some members of the Church of 
England who would have the same suppression attempted by means of eccie- 
siastical and civil law at home. but for this it is too late: the knowledge and 
practice are al! abroad in society ; and they are no more to be recla med than 
the waters, when out in floods, cau be gathered back into reservoirs. The 
only effect of such prohibitions would be to deter froar the study of Mesmerism 
the very class who should assume its administsation, and to drive disease, 
compession, and Curtosity ito holes and corners to practise as a sin what is 
now done openly and guiltleasly, however recklessly, through an ignorance for 
which the educated are responsible. ‘I’ne time is past for facts of natural pbi 
lusophy to be held at discretion by priesthoods ; fur any facts which concern all 
human beings to be a deposit in the hands of any social class. ipstead of re- 
enacting the scenes of old—setting up temples with secret chambers, oracles, 
and miraculous mintstrations—inetead of reviving the factitious sin and creel 
penalties of witchcraft, (all forms assumed by mesincric powers and faculues 
in different times,) instead of exhibiting false mysteries in an age of investi 
gatiun, it is clearly our business to strip false mysteries of their falseness, ip 
order to secure due reverence to the true, of woich there will ever be uv lack 
Mystery can never fail while man is finite: his highest faculties of faith will, 
through ail time and all eternity, find ample exercise in waiting on truths above 
his ken: there will ever bem advance of the human soul a region * dark 
through excess of light ;" while all labour spent on surrounding clear fects with 
artificial mystery is just so much profane effort spent in drawimg minds away 
from the genuine objec s of faith. And look at the consequences! Because 
philosophers will not study the facts of that mental rapport which takes place 
in Mesmerism, whereby the mind of the ignorant ofien gives out in echo 
knowledge of the informed, we have claims of inspiration springing op right 
and left. because medical men will not study the tacts of the mesmeric trance 
nor ascertain the extremesi of ils singularities, we have tales of Estaticas, and 
of sane men goirg into the Tyrol and e!sewhere to contem, late, as a sign from 
heaven, what their physicians ought to be able to report of at home as natura! 
phenomena easily producible in certain states of disease. Because physio!o- 
gists and wental philosophers will not attend to facts from whose vastuess they 
pusillanimously shrink, the infinitely delicate mechanism and organization of 
brain, nerves and mind are thrown as a toy into the bands of childreu and o her 
ignorant persuns. and of the base What, again, can follow from this but the 
desecration, 1 the eyes of the many, of things which ought to command their 
reverence?) What becomes of really divine mspiration when the commonest 
people tind they can elicit marvels of prevision and insight? What becomes 
of the veneration for religious contemplation when Estaticas are found to be at 
the command of very un.allowed—whol!!v unauthorized hands? What becomes 
of the respect in which the medica! profession ought to be held, when the 
frends of the sick and suffering, with their feelings all alive, see the doctor's 
skill and science overborne and set aside by ineans at the command of an ig- 
norant neighbour,—means which are all ease and pleasantness! How can the 
profession hold its dominion over minds, however backed by law and the opin- 
wn of the educated, when the vulgar see and know that limbs are removed 
without pain, in oppositig® to the will of doctors, and in spite of their denial of 
the facts! What avails the decision of a whole College of Surgeons that 
such a thing could not be, when a whole town full of people know that t was! 
Which mast succumb, the learned body or the tact! Thus are objects of re- 


the 


verence desecrated, not sancritied, by attempted restriction of truth, or of re-'| 


search into it. Thus are human passions and human destinies committed to 
reckless bands, fur sport or abuse. No wonder if somnambules are made into 
fortune-tellers,—no wonder if they are made into prophets of fear, malice, and 
revenge, by reflecting in their somnambulism the fear, malice, and revenge of 
their questioners ;—no wonder if they are made even ministers of death, by 
being led from sick-bed to sick bed in the dim and dreery alleys of our towns, 
to declare which of the sick will recover, and which wili die! Does any one 
suppvse thet powers so popular, and now so diffused, can be interdicted by law 
—such oracles silenced by the reserve of the squesmish,—such appeals to hu- 
man passions hushed, in an age of universal communication, by the choice of a 
class or two to be themselves dumb! No: this 1s not the way. It is terribly 
late to be setting about chuosing a way, but sumething must be done ; and that 
something is cle«riy for those whose studies and art relate to the human frame 
to take up, earnestly and avowedly, the investigation of this weighty matter ; 
——to take its practice into their own hands, in virtue of the irresistible claim of 
qualification. When they become the wisest snd the most skilful in the ad- 


ministration of Mesmerism, others, even the most reckless vulgar, will no more| 


think of interfering than they now do of using the lancet, or operating on the 
eye. Here, as elsewhere, knowledge is power. The greater knowledge will 
ever insure the superior power. At present, ihe knowledge of Mesmersm, 
superficial and scanty as it is, is out of the professional pale When it is ex- 
celled by that which issues from within the professional pale, the remedial and 
authoritative power will reside where it ought; and not till then. These are 
the chief cousiderations which have caused me to put forth these letters in this 
place ;—an act which may seem rash to all who are unaware of the extent of 
the popular knowledge and practice ot Mesmerism. The Atheneum is not 
likely to reach the ignorant classes of our towns; and if it did, the cases I have 
related would be less striking to them than numbers they have learned by the 
means of itinerant Mesmerists. ‘lhe Athenaum does reach lorge numbers of 
educated and professional men; and I trust some ef them may possibly be 
aroused to consideration of the part it behoves them to take. 

As for the frequent objection brought against inquiry into Mesmerism, that 
there should be no countenance of an influence which gives human beings such 
power over one-another, I really think a moment's reflection, and a very slight 
knowledge of Mesmerism, would supply bots the answers which the ubjection 
requires. First, it is too late, as | have said above ; the power is abroad, and 
ought to be guided and controlled. Next, this is but one addition to the pow- 
ers we have over one another already; and a far more slow and difficult ove 
than many which are safely enough possessed. Every apothecary shop is 
full of deadly drugs—every workshop is full of deadly weapons —wherever we 
go, there are ;lenty of people who could knock us down, rob and murder us; 
wherever we live there are plenty of people who could defame and ruin us 
Why do they not? Becanse moral considerations deter them ‘Then bring 
the sane moral considerations to bear on the subject of Mesmerism. If the 
fear is of laying victims prostrate in trance, and exercising spells over them, 
the answer is, that this is done with infinitely greater ease and certainty by 
drugs than it can ever be by Mesmerism; by drugs which are to be had io 
every street. And as sensible people do not let narcotic drugs lie about in 
their houses, within reach of the ignorant and mischievous, so would they see 
that Mestnerism was not practised without witnesses and proper superintend- 
ence. [tis a mistake, too, to suppose that Mesmerism can be used at will 
to strike down victims, helpless and unconscious, as laudanum does, ex- 
cept in cases of excessive susceptibility from disease ; cases which are, of 
course, under proper ward. The concurrence of two parties is needful in the 
first place, which is not the case in the administration of narcotics: and then 
the practice is very uncertain in its results on most single occasions ; and 
again, in the majority of instances, it appears that the intellectual aad moral 
powers are more, and not Jess, vigorous than in the ordinary state. As far as 
i have any means of judging, the highest faculties are seen in their utmost 
periection during the mesimer'c slecp ; the mnocent are stronger in their rec- 
ttude than ever, rebuking levity, reproving falsehood and flattery, and indig- 
uintly refusing to tell secrets, or say or do anything they ought not ; while tne 
more faulty then con‘ess their sins, and grieve over and ask pardon for their 
vifences. The volitions of the Mesmeri-t may actuate the movements of the 
patient's limbs, and suggest the material of his ideas ; but they seem unable to 
‘ouch his morale. In this state the morale appears supreme, as it is rarely found 
jin the ordinary condition. If this view is mistaken, if it is founded on too 
stnall a collection of facts, let it be brought to the test and corrected. Let 
the truth be ascertained and established ; tor it cannot be ex'inguished, and it 
is too important to be neglected 

And now one word of respectful and sympathizing eccost to those reverent and 
humble spirits who painfully question men’s right to erercise faculties whose 
scope is a new region of insight and foresight. They ask whether to use these 
faculties be not to encroach on holy ground, to trespass on the precincts of the 
jfuture and higher life. May I inquire of these, in reply, what they conceive 
to be the divinely appointed boundary of our knowledge and our powers! Can 
they establish, or indicate, any other boundary than the limit of the knowledge 
and powers themselves? Has not the attempt to doso failed from age to age! 
is it not the most remarkable feature of the progress of ‘Time that, m banding 
over the future into the past, he transmutes its material, incessantly aud with- 
out pause, converting what truth was mysterious fearful, impious to glance at, 
in'o that which is safe, beautiful and beneficent to contemplate and use,—a 
clearly consecrated gift from the Father of all to the children who seek the 
light of his countenance! Where is his pleasure to be ascertained but in the 
ascertainment of what he gives and permits, in the proof and verification of 
;what powers he has bestowed on us, and what knowledge he has placed with- 
inourreach! Whule regarding with shame all pride of intellect, and with 
fear the presumption of ignorance, | deeply feel that the truest humility is 
evinced by those who most simply accept and use the talents placed in their 
hands; and that the most childlike dependence upon the Creator appears in 
\those who fearlessly apply the knewledge he discloses to the furtherance of 
[that great consecrated object, the welfare of the family of man. 

Hareiet Marrineav. 


A RUN DOWN THE RAPIDS. 


There are three ways of getting from Kingston to this place : that most 
frequently adopted is by the St. Lawrence, which is navigated by steamers, 
except in those parts where it is broken by rapids ;, these are passed in stages, 
over roads as uneven as the water which runs alongside. Another route is by 
the Ottowa river and Rideau canal ; it is considerably larger than the former, 
and at this season of the year not very tempting, as many of the lakes through 
,; which it is necessary to pass swarm with mosquitoes, which invariably pay 
strangers the most assiduous attention. 
| Having already travelled both these routes, I was glad of an opportunity 
to try the third, the rapids, which presented the charms of novelty and excite- 
ment ; soon Thursday last, at two pm. | found myself and baggage under 
weigh in the steamer Charlotte, seventeen horse-power ; a Lilliputian com- 
pared with the ordinary lake and river boats, but capable of affording stowage 
\for a considerable number of passengers and a valuable cargo of flour. This 
was formerly the only route either for ascending or descending the river ; but 
jof late years, since the introduction of steamboats, the other routes have been 
jopened, and the old method, the barges, has been abandoned 

On leaving Kingston, we entered the lake of the ‘Thousand Islands, which 
number, I imagine, they greatly exceed. In size, they v.ry from rocks just 
large enough to suppert a single bush, to islands of several miles in extent. 
The greater number are granite rocks, which rise abruptly from the water ; 
but others are nearly flat ; and all are thickly covered with stunted trees and 
bushwood. I have had the good fortune to see them in nearly every season, 
and under a va;ivty of circumstances ; but would recommend, as the most 
favourable period for visiting this fairy region, a still evening in autumn, when 


the leaf begins to change, and the bright red of the maple mingles with the 
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green of the more hardy brethren of the forest. Jt was here that the pirate) to the tennts-court, must have him in memory ; whoof the gay and fashionable 
Bill Johnson established his head-quarters during the disturbances of 1838-| did not kvow * Bob Heathcote,” as his intimate friends cailed him? He was 
39, and where he continued to elude every attempt that was made to take him one of the best-natured men alive—one who had been of the acquaintance 
—a fact which will not surprise those who have once passed through this laby-- among others more distinguished, of the Prince Regent. Unfortunately Mis 
rinth of rocks. propensity for play was incontrollable—a propensity most probably acquired 
we I was here a good deal amused at an instance which showed that the feeling in the particular society with which he had mingled, among tne dissipated who 
of contempt we all know a seaman entertains for a fresh-water sailor is ainply formed the prince's circle,—from most other fashionable follies he was free 
returned. As the evening advanced, one of the sailors came upto the helms He had a frank. generous heart, and the bearing and spirit of a true gentle- 
man and told him he might ‘go below;’ then addressing me, he said, ‘that chap’s man. He fell in love with a Columbine at one of the theatres, Miss Searle 
a salt-water sailor, and takes a deal of elbow-room, so it don’t do to put him) whom he marred. His affairs being disarranged, he went over to reside at 
at the helm after dark. | Havre. He had just come to Paris to receive some money, of which we found 
Soon after leaving the Thousand !slands, Brockville appeared on the north.) he had already lost a portion at play. He died in 1823. George 1V. sent for 
or Canadian side of the river. This is a well-situated viilage, perhaps | a collection of trinkets Heathcote had possessed, particularly snuff-buzes and 
should say town, and one of the prettiest in the country. When passing this) we believe purchased some of them for a short-lived possession in his turn 
part of the river on a former occasion, I heard a circumstance which would! |Our meeting was peculiarly agreeable at that moment. We walked on to- 
lead one to conclude that a considarahle change had taken place in the climate | gether towards the ‘i'uileries, and bad vot gone far before we met the Duke of 
A gentleman told me that when his father settled there, about sixty years be-|| Wellington on horseback, attended, as usual, by only a single servant ; the 
fore, all the produce was taken to Kingston on the ice; but that late years it Doke recognised Heathcote at once, and invited him toa ball which he was 
has not heen considered safe to travel at all upon that part of the river during about to give in a day ortwe afterwards. Heathcote held up his gouty leg to 
the winter. Whether this change is tobe attributed to cultivation, or to some indicate how ill he was qualified for a dancer. ‘Ah, Bob, hell-table, hell- 
other cause, | leave to the scientific to decide. \jtable!’" observed the Duke, as he rode away, Heathcote laughing heartily at 
As we were anxious to see all of the principal rapids, which we expect- | this reproof of his besetting sin. . 
ed to approach by daybreak, we retired early to our berths, formed of shelves)! Paris was then the residence of the Duke of Wellington, and, if we recollect 
fastened to the sides of the cabin, which daring the daytime were taken dow:, rightly, his house was near the Champs Elysees. A French captain’s guard 
and stowed away. Onur party appeared on deck soon after four next morning,| was stationed there, for whom a cover was laid at the ducal table. It was re- 
and we found ourselves approaching the ‘ Long Sault.’ An island divides the) ported that, when the late King of Prussia was in Paris, encognito as the Count 
river here into two channels ; that on the American side is alone navigated ;|\de Ruppin, he dined one day with the Duke, and was met by Louis XVIII.— 
and the occasional peeps which we had of the other, satisfied us that, if we|/This last mouarch or some of bis attendants were said to have objected to the 
had not chosen the most picturesque, we had at least taken that which was) officer dining at the same table with his sovereign, covers being laid fur not 
the least dangerous. The Long Sault is nine miles in length ; the south) more than hal! a dozen; it was said tov, that the Dake would not listen to this 
channel for the most part runs between steep and thickly-wooded banks, the) sentiment of the ancien regime, and that tie officer retained his place. The 
water ronning smoothly, though rapidly ; occasionally there is a little hubbub. | King of Prussia came one day and breakfasted ata little kiosk kept by a res- 
but not sufficientto alarm the most timid voyager. Barges are sometimes) taurateur in the garden of the ‘Tutleries, where we happened to be ; we were 
wrecked on this rapid, being forced on shore by the corrent when passing some) the only persons there. ‘There was not halt-a-dozen at that time =the whole 
of the short turns which so frequently occur in this channel. garden, it being early in the morning. We did not know the stranger's rank 
After passing this rapid, we entered lake St. Francis, a shallow lake, with| His majesty had breakfasted, and was taking his departure, before any ous 
flat banks, and afewrushy islands. To the south may be seen some of the! who passed outside recognised him; he was a plain, unassuming man, with 
high lands in the state of New York, which make a picturesque of what would) no indications of superionty to the common average of intellectual endowment 
otherwise be a most monotonous scene. We have also got into the French) at least in the character of his physiognomy ’ 
country, and could distinguish the small! whitewashed houses of the Canadians |, Louis XVIII made dining an object of ihe first importance. The stories of 
At Coteau-du-lac we tuok in a pilot, the most dangerous rapids being below) Gis gourmandise «re numerous, when in England, an exile, he would daily in- 
this place. ‘The first. the Coteau rapid, was passed without danger or difficul | sist on seeing the fowls alive that were designed tor his tabie, and on examinin 
ty ; and though the water was foaming all around us,we threaded though where) into their plumpness bimself. “The caustic remark of Talleyrand upon the re 
it was comparatively smvoth | nal which the King pablisted of his escape from Paris is upon re end: “Tt was 
The next rapid, the Cedars, is very dangerous on account of its shallowness. ||a journal of his fears and his bills of fare, bis bills of face and his fears.” The 
The rocks are easily discernible by the change of colour in the water, w hich! last time we ever saw him, he passed us in an open carriage as we were cross- 
appears of a reddish hue. When approaching the most dangerous part, the ingthe Place Vendome. He was of fr.ghitul bulk, seeming to enlarge rapidly 
engine was stopped for about a minute. The channel here passed over rocks :! fro:a the knees upward, in one formless mass of flesh and integument. We 
and there being but a few inches between theted of the river and the bottom) never saw in humanity a more uncouth development of the budy, from the 
of the vessel, ihe slightest error in steering would cause certain destruction | /effects, no doubt, of his favuurie indulgence i eating t was the opinion of 
This rapid is something less than three wiles in length, and the fall thirty-two; some that Louis XVII!. was fond of reading: one of the garde de corps, a 
feet : the distance was run in eight minutes. The next rapid, the Cuscades,|\voung Jrishman, being asked if this was the case by a friend of ours Sevitved 
was-more boisterous than any we had yet passed through; the steamer bent) tum to come to the Tuileries the next day, when he should be there upon dut 
like a rod ; but as there was plenty of water, and no rocks, there was no cause jand he would show him the royal library. The invitation was acce pted ; mo 
for alarm. At the bottom of this rapid the St. Lawrence and Ottowa rivers; young garde de corps led ine way to a place which commanded a view of one 
meet, but do not unite ; the clear green of the St. Lawrence contrasts advan jjof the jowcr apartments, where there was a cook in a white dress sphting larks 
tageously with the reddish slate colour of the Ottawa ; the line dividing their:;—** That is the king’s librery,” said the young soldier; “J know no other 
waters is perfectly distinct, and as straight as if drawn with a ruler. jjmearer than the Rue Richelieu,”"—referring 10 the great national hbrary of 
We now took in an Indian to pilot us down the Lachine rapide: he cam |\Prance. : 
off in acanoe with several others from the Indian village of Caugnawaga, thee} We once saw the royal gourmand, in the character of a soldier, reviewing 
ouly striking feature of which isa church, with a glittering tin spire. The! ops for the first time ; Louis was cowtortably seated in a caleche, aceom- 
rapids we were now approaching are by far the most boisterous on the river, Panied by her waom Napoleon used to style the only man of the family, the 
and the most difficult to navigate ; though, witha skilful pilot, they are per-| the Duchess of Agouleme. ‘The marshals of France, who had led the French 
haps less dangerous than the Cedars, as there is plenty of water in the chan-|/*™les to victory under a different ruler, were allthere. On the ground were 
nel, the only difficulty being to keep within it As we approuched, the pas-, twelve battalions of French guards, three Swiss regiments of cuirassiers, with 
sengers were made to sit down, that they might not intercept the view of the chasseurs, dragoons, lancers, and hussars of the line; a regiment of 
pilot. The Indian and three others stood to the helm; the current became, 2USsars ol the line, and six departmental legions, besides horse and foot 
more and more rapid, but was still smooth ; the engine was eased—then stop | artillery ; In all, above twenty thousand men The Duke of Wellingwon 
d ; we saw the breakers under the bows—a sudden plunge, and we were.in ard -King of Prussia, we were told, were on the ground incognito, The 
the midst of them. Rocks appeared on every side, and it seemed impossivie King of France and the members of the royal family remained on the right 
that we could escape driving upon some of them. Suddenly the helmsiman, flank, We were much struck with the rapidity of the fire of the artillery, 
sprung across the vessel, which as quickly obeyed the directing power. ‘This,|)¥®!ch seemed to be a very perfect military arm in the French service. We 
however, seemed but a momentary respite, as others, equally menacing, ap.| (Shall not easily jorget the dust aud warmth of that day. Paris, in the height 
peared directly before us ; but these were also skilfully avoided, and we passed) of summer, has a degree uf heat at times perfectly tropical. 
them without injury. The water was in the greatest possible state of agita- At this review was Sur Sidney Smith, whom we had met long before in Eng- 
tion : rushing with fearful ropidity jt is intercepted by rocks, which causes it! land. His brother, Mr. Spencer Smith, we hai known almost froin the time 
to boil and foam as if rayiny ac tue oppvsition they offer to its cour The! of his arrival from Coastanunople, where he had been chargé-d affaires. Sir 
vessel is hurried along by the current, and knocked about in every possibly way sidpey was distinguished at that time by his ieading a grey horse about the 
by the irregular sea which is produced by the diversity of currents, One of streets, Upon the back of which we never ouee saw him mounted ; he was pe- 
the boatman, who was sitting near me on the deck, appeared highly exened , cular for the omartness of his dress, wearmg a ciaret-coloured coat with gold 
he half raised himself by resting on one hand, watched the course the boat was, PUtlons. Sir Sidne ys mers were never duy appreciated by the ministry 
taking with ao expression vf the most intense anxiety, and turning each mo under which he wes employed ; he was too chivalrous fur cab net men and 
ment to the helm, appeare d ready to spring to it, as if he feared the four men officials at home , they disliked him, and be tad no love for hem; he saw 
already at it would not be able to move it quick enough. He was an old man, ™Uch further than they did. : His agreement with the French for the evacua- 
who knew the channel, and was consequently well aware how much depended) “len of Egypt, which Lord Keith rescinded on bis arrival, was represented to 
on the skilful management of the helm. ‘The Indians pass these rapids in Sir Sidney's disadvantage at home. What was the result but that, after a 
canoes: a few years since one was upset, and several persons drowned —a cir-||MOst expensive expedition /rom Kagland, the blood shed in two or three san- 
cumstance which will not sarprise any one who has unce gone down them ; itis 8U!ary contests, with the death of Abereromby and the expense of a second 
far more surprising that any who attempt to pass them in such amanner should|/4rmy sent from India,—after all these useless sacritices, the French obtained 
do so in safety. | terins very little more to their disadvantage than Sur Sidney had granted. Sar 
This rou‘e will probably become very popular, as all idea of danger has al- Sidney's mind was extremely active ; simple and straightforward, his imagina- 
ready nearly vanished. At present, it takes about twenty-four hours to per. /4l0n was continually “ work. His simplicity of character was afterwards put 
form the distance (200 mlles; but with boats of greater power, it might be to the test somewhat ludicrously by a wag who, we believe, was never dis- 
done in nearly half that time. J remain, my dear —— covered. Lord Exmouth had achieved the victory at Algiers. So n after this 
Montreal, Sept , 1843. Yours, L. P D. |/4 packet reached Paris, purporting to come directly from his holiness the pope 
| to ma rye who had been endeavouring for some time previously to furm an 
; d order of knights whose object should be the rescue of Christi 
RETROSPECTIVE GLEANINGS. ‘The letter expressed the high gratification of 
We became anxious, the next day, [in 1815) to discover, from having arrived) Sir Sidney’s hamane efforts ; further, that lord Exmouth having sent to him 
We} his holiness, the key of the dungeons of Algiers, the pope had thought he sane 


at nigh’, whether oar preconceived ideas of Paris were to be realised. 


went down the Rue St. Thomas, and had arrived nearly at the entrance of the) vot do better than request so great a friend tv humanity as Sit Sidpey to :¢ 
Palais Royale, when we saw Robert Heathcote, with his gaitered and gouty| cept it as a proper pendant to nis projected scheme for exterminating siavery, 
legs, going in the direction of the Rue St. Honoré. No man of those days||‘o be kept in the archives of ;the order of knighthood. His holiness also 1e- 


was better known than 


Heathcote ; all who were west-end men, from St. James|/quested, in addition, Sir Sidney s acceptance of three of the orders uf Knight- 
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hood of the golden spur, one for himself, the two others for whomsover he, means he had found his way into that apartment without being ann onced,.— 
Sir Sidney, might deem mo-t worthy of them. Upon explaining tha: no one bad challenged him, the tyrant ordered bir | rh , 
Sir Siduey's vrave and open heart at oace swallowed the bait, that seemed searched Fortunately he bad not even a penknife in his pocket, or he might 
to flatter the object he had in contemplation. Of deceit or hoax he never dreamed. Rave paid for his thoughtless intrusion with his life. He was sent a second 
He sent off one of the two orders of the golden spurto the French prime time with a message to Robespierre, whom he met moffled up close in a cloak 
minister, the Duke de Richelieu. We forget to whom he offered the other, just going out The gloomy satrap of the Reign of Terror bade him follow, 
or whether he offered it to any one atall. The Dake de Kichelieu called sot seeming iuclined to take the letter in public, or not desiring at that moment 
upon Sir Sidney, soon after he received the present, to express his belief that to be recognised He proceeded after Robespierre into the Rue St. Denis, 
the chivalrous sailor had been imposed upon. ‘The whole turned out a hoax, where they entered a miserable looking house, and then mounted the stairs. 
as might be expected Neither the letter, key, nor insignia of the golden spur, st the top wes a sentry, who called out, * Qui vive?” Rohgepierre passed 
had been beyond the barrier of Paris. iy on. “A letter for the citizen Robespierre,” was the reply made to the sentry, 
The reader must pardon our discursiveness. We must be permitted to who desired the letter to be given him. On receiving it, he entered a room, 
jump from Dan to Beersheba, if we find ourselves tempted ‘I'v go back tu our leaving the door ajar. |t was a large apartment, and an apparently elegant 
firat day's adventure, we returned to the Palais Royale to dinner. It then table with many covers were laid out within, not at all comporting with the ex- 
bore a differeut aspect froin what it does at present ; it was, if possible, more terior appearance of the house. The sentry soun came out again, with the 
chequered and varied. It exhivited a mediey that rose higher and sank lower, Teply that an answer should be sent by citizen Robespierre to-morrow. This 
that took in every respect a wider range. Louis XVIII. shut up some of its was probably one of the orgies of the monster and his tnends, who were then 
scenes of nucturnal dissipation, and Louis Philippe unoroved it both externally \deluging France in blood, 
and internally. We adjourned to the Trois Freres Provengaux to dinner. In| ‘There was ove individoal, at least, alive in 1816 17, who had been on tae 
the same rvom were individuals in every costume of the civilised world. The isanguinary jury of Fouquier Tinville, the public prosecutor of the revolution- 
house was renowned for its cookery and its excellent Volnay. Afier dinner |ary tribunal, though all were supposed to have met the doom they merited. — 
we adjourned to a new cafe, styled the Cafe des Circassiens. All Paris flocked |He wae then a concierge, or poriér, at a private hoase. a shoemaker by trade, 
to the novelty of a handsome room, fitted up tastefully in the Eastern style, in aged fifty-five, although he looked full seventy. He had mild blue eyes,which 
which the waiters were females, attired in Circassian dresses, bearing names were seldom seen, for he scarcely ever looked up when spoken to; never if he 
of Eastern derivation, all beginuing with the last letter of the alphabet, as |had any work before him, which formed an excuse for retaining the position 
Zaide, Zobeide, and the like. Here we took our coffee, and sat until com-||which shame and remorse had made habitual Hour after hour of the day, his 
pelled by the heat to adjourn into the open air; and, finally, to the Hotel de \chin on his bosom, as if the light of heaven were distasteful, he replied in mo- 
"Europe, where we agreed to breakfast with one of Heuthcote’s friends the | posyllables to the inquiries of those who addressed him. The enthusiasm of 
next day at ten. active guilt had passed away, and the slow suffering of a tortured spirit had 
We kept our appointment, but found on our arrival that our host was not up. come in its place. There was a deluge of blood over his conscience ; his life 
We entered his sitting-room. Tnere was a stranger seated in the middie, ap- was a prolonged misery, a continued pain, a living bel!, the suffering from 
parently in a state of perfect abstraction. He seemed not to have noticed our which he knew no abatement, aggravated as it must have been cuntinually by 
entrance for a few moments; when he did observe us, seeing we were strau- ihe accumulating exectations heaped upon the actors im the horrible sceaes of 
gers, he rose up. We begged him civilly enough not to disturb himself and which he had been a partaker ‘The payment of Fouquier Tinville, that mirror 
leave the room upon our account. He muttered something, we scarcely un- of pdblie prosecutors, to the jury was six francs a-day. 
derstood what, “that he was just going,”’ and we saw him no more, as he went Twenty-vight years ago there were alive many who had passed through th: 
immediately out of the room. , troubled times of the revolution, and to whom some of its fearful narratives 
It is the inevitable consequence of devotion to play that it subjects those were fresh in recollection. Now full balfa century has gone by, und swept 
apes whom festens to the worst society—to meet, upon equal terme, the laway most of thuse who could tell is tale, that were old enough to judg@ous 
scum and dregs of mankind, High or low, well-bred or villanously vulgar— causes or share in its perils. ‘lie couvulsions which shook the tironeot Eu- 
all gamesters are hail-fellow-well-met companions. The person of whom we |,. 4610 their foundations is alr ady become a matter of history rather than of 
have just spoken was a square-built man about forty years of age, strong-made, personal relation from ocular testimony. Among those with whom we became 
tall. with a sullen, determined expression of features, that in themselves were jacquainted in Paris was Count Scipion du Roure, an individual advanced in 
neither remarkably good nor peculiarly ill-lookiag ; he had dark hair and eyes; | years, of superior attainments, but whose early life it was ev dent had been 
his compiexion was pallid ; his forehead low. broad, and indicative of firmness, jpassed in the dissipation and profligate habits of the old Bourbon monarchy. 
though his sontanée were somewhat elongated. Perhaps the gloomy or sullen |tie was, by hit mother’s side, of the race of the Bolingbrokes in England, aud 
expression that we remarked on his countenance was enhanced by the remorse) ip) erited property here through that relationship. 
under which he was labouring at that moment. Still there was great com- | holly of 
pression indicated about the head, announcing, with the character of his entire le =e property Stag Pw 
Street which go back to others in Albem:rle Sureet. When the war of 1793 


frame, a certain determination of purpose which could not be mistaken. It was), 
visib'e to us at a glance, so that we spoke of it at the time ; nor could we fail ,t0o% piace, the count was cut off from the receipts of any pecuaiery advantage 
to remark his powerful muscular developement. He wore a green coat, but from the property, upto the time when we first saw him.” A large sum in * 
we do not recollect how otherwise he was dressed. {rents must have accumuiated, of which the count as yet knew nothing certain. 
“ Who was that sulky-looking fellow sisting in your room?” we asked of (The whole had been confided tu the care of the late Mr. Oliver Cromweil, an 
our friend. J ‘eminent solicitor, who, whether alive or dead, was at this time unknuwn to 
He replied, — | Da Roure. We had occasion tu come over for afew weeks to Londyn, and 
He is a gentleman of Lincolnshire, who has been some time in Paris. He undertook to make the inquiry, whether Mr. Cromwell was alive, and where 


is at present in an awkward predicament, having squandered away all he pos- ind. von ue had 


We subsequently learned that the creditor was a bootmaker, aamed Astley ;|Po8se sion of the property held by Richard Cromwell), the son ofthe Protector 
whe had been involved in some politica! troubles, or charged with seditious. of England ; that he bad a daughier marred to a de Rasesil thor, whe het 
practices in England, and had come to France, where he carried on his trade’ applied to take the name of his father-in law, Mr. Oliver Cromwell, already 
with success, and was said to be worth 20,000/. It appeared that be had dis- mentioned, but thst Lord Castlereagh, to whom the application had been made, 
counted a bill for the party whom we had just seen, which no means had been 


had bluatly refused leave. We reiurnedto Paris, and then communicated 
provided to meet. A stley agreed to advance the inoney to tuke up the bili ithe fact of Mr. Cromwell s bem: alive tothe count. We head no — ot 
and save the credit ofthe acceptor, on the assurance that al] would be made the seater Coun himself, bat we were tuld, several _— afterwards, that Mr. 
right in the end, and handed the money over for the purpose, when, in place of (Crowell had most bonourably voy bis trust—that Du Roure had come 
taking up the bill, every suillmg was carried to the gaming-table and lost.— |*° England, received his p operty, and. dying lunmediately alterwards here, it 
This man was, four or tive years afterwards, the conspirator Thistlewood' It jhad gone to, we believe, an only son ; but of this we personslly know nothing, 
was the only ‘ime we ever saw him; but no one could have seen him and not ("°t Saving seen Du Roure aiter we finally quitted Paris. 

said there was the material for a desperate work—the instrument for any dar- | The count was an Orleanist in the time of the Revolu ion. We were told 
ing act. Our exclamation about him ts fully expressive of the impression he \this by tumself. He said that the Duke of Oreans was made out a much 
made at first sight. Thouyh the idea of the man was unfavourable, we could worse man than he was in reality. At that time there was little consideration 
then little imagine the extreme of his character, still less could we guess the of family feeling among the Bourbon princes. The Duke of Orieens bad 
nature of his exit several years afterwards in his own country by the hand of taken part with Neckar against the court at the breaking out of the Revolution. 
justice. Being, we judged, a man of mediocre intellect, such as is gewerally |* He had been in England,” said Du Roure, ** where he had become intimate 
the case with those whose physical organisation and bold, unreflective mind with some of toe English princes After his return he was more Opposed to 
adapt them for desperate acts, we do not believe that any political motive ithe court party—thst party which caused the trresulurion of the king and the 
urged him to the crime which he expatiated with his life. The wildness of his'|consequent discovery which finally occas‘oned the natortunate end of that ami- 
plans proved this view to be correct. He was no enthusiastic enough to feel |arie but weak-minded movarch—that his word could rot be relied upon.” 
a patriotic impulse, nor had he judgment to appreciate the good or evil of a |The duke said that he had seen in England what | berty was enjoyed by the 
political strugule. He was a man of fierce passions, indomitable determination, |King’s sons.“ Here am J,” said he, * the richest individeal in France, who 
unchecked by ioral feeling, and rendered reckless by his necessitous circum |cannot teke my horse and ride beyond the barriers of Paris but [ must undergo 
stances. He was further urged by hatred to Lord Sidmouth, who, for some the tyranny ot sending to ask leave of the king. even if he is at Versailles.” 
reason—we forget what—had subjected him toa long imprisonment. Hed he |[t was this kind of feeling, the count said, which firs. led the Duke of Orleans 
been placed amid the agitation of a revolution, he would never have risen be- |to take a part in the revolution, and it is very probably correct—no one plunges 
yond the bad eminence of a leading assassin. into the depths of wickedness atonce. He found himself enfrainé up to a cer- 


We found our table-d’héte remarkably pleasant. The conversation of so |t4in point, where it was impossibie to stop, but he was of little moment in the 


many foreigners was novel and instructive, while it tended to remove that re- learl er events of that drama. His friends, Du Roure assured us, were not nu- 
serve, and in some respects, we fesr we must add, that contemptible feeling merous. This is confirmed in Mignet’s history, which did not apper until 
which Englishmen, so long cut off from continental intercourse, cherished too |ten years after we had this conversation with Du Roure. Moignet says, thet 
much towards foreigners. A Frenchman, on my alluding to Robespierre, said |tn the assembly * he vored with the majority, not the majority with bim.” 
he had twice seen him. He twice took letters to him from the Convention.||Ag*in, “he had neither the endowments nor faults of a conspirator.” The 
He entered the Tuileries, and proceeded to where Robespierre was tv be found.' court was afraid of bim, and he might have aided some popvl.r movemen's 
A sentinel was pacing backward and forward ou the landing-place of the which would have happened without him, but his elevation was never an ob- 
staircase, who did not challenge him, and he passed on through several apart- ject of the time, nor, probably, of himself, up to the period of Mirabeau’s 
ments. At last he came suddenly upon a room with the door a little open, death. After that event, 1 could not have been dreamed of by anv. The 
where the tyrant was seated at a table, on which he rested his elbows, his chin (other French princes, when the court measures had failed for se-es'ablishing 
upon hishauds. He seemed wholly abstracted, neither spoke nor moved until arbitrary rule, lef. the king to weather the storm they had ass.sted in raising, 
he sawa stranger nearly close to him; he tuen started, and hurriedly de and quitted France Du Roure was imprisoved in St. Lazare, and was saved 
manded, ** What do you do here?” °“[ have a letter for you citizen.” Ro ‘from death by the fall of Robespierre. He saw the younger Rehesp. ire 
bespierre took the letter, beat it on the table, and shook it several times, as if,o,ought in’o the same prison from whence, but two days before, th eil- 
he feared there was some poisonuus powder within ; he then perused its con- |knowa Prussian Baron Trenck, who had for some tme lived in Pars, in the 
tents. After this, looking apprehensively at the bearer, he inquired by what ||Rve de Clichy, was conducted to the guillotine. Trenck was guillotined 
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onthe 25th of July, 1794, and both the Robespierres on the 28th of the same Ro doubt upon your mind bat that you are defranding the horses of their din- 
month ver. Willing not to give offence, you indulge yourself with one or two mouth- 
As the adventures of Baron Trenck have been read by every body, we may fuls, but after pounding it for a few seconds between the grinders, you are 
as well mention the account of his death and its immediate cause, which are, Convinced that, in spite of all your'exertions, it is ot stinate, and refuses to be 
we believe, wholly unknown in England. Trenck would have escaped by the reduced to a consistency. However this is not the fault of Mons. Bois, and 
fall of Robespieire, but he was a busy temper ; to remain quiet iv any posi- the wisest plan is to look contented, aud sey nothing. Jf you order and pay 
tion did not seem to belong to the man’s nature for it, be unlooses the wire acd lets fly the cork out of a bottle of sparkling 
“ He was,” said Du Roure, “the greatest liar I ever knew. To that, his champagne, and that washes down all grievances Long ere this, it is to be 
favourite propegs!'y, he owed his fate. Our hope of escape in the prison was hoped, that Mors. Hois has realized all his expeciations. His greatest am- 
to remain annoticed by the gaoler, and await even's Upon the least com- bition was to return to some vale in Languedoc and live upon what he had 
plaint, the order from the authorities was d la mort, sometimes without the cer- #¢cumulated ; and the privateersmen who resorted to him and played away 
The prisoners were numerous, and for some days a rumour their prize money, must, in a sinall way, have been a prolifie source of revenue. 
Lord Byron in his Dev Juan bestows rather tov ironically, upon either pi- 
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emony of a trial, 
had been circulated among them, and continually kept up, as if with fresh in- mn ! 
formation, that the Prussians were marching upon Paris, carrying all before rates or sharks, the coonomen of sea-attornies. Had he been writing on this 
them We knew of nothing certain that went on outside the prison-walls, and particular order of traders, he would in all likeliivod have so far mitigated his 
were not without hopes that this intelligence was correct. Sill we were paz- Tesentment as to set them down as sea-attornies clerks. Had they been na- 
zied to discover how such information could be promulgated amongst us, as it “Ves of the country no one woud have called the right of exercising their 
thus was, early evéty morning, with some new addition. This prevalent topic profession into question ; but, with scarcely an exception, they were all foreign- 
of conversation, it seems, had, with its datly additions, reached the ears of the ¢#8; and their love of liberty was just in proportion to the riches she cou\d 
gaoler, who caused the gates of the prison to be closed to ingress or egress un- shower upon them. A portion of toem unquestionably were of that untortu . 
til the day was far advanced, in order to try whether any fresh news thus cir-) 24te class who had no other home to fiy to, saving that which is to be found 
culated came from without or was concocted within the walls. Trenck that) 8pon the mighty deep; but was that a sufficient excuse for the occupation they 
morning circulated some additional particulars about the Prussians’ vicinity to followed 1 
Paris, which were traced to him throagh those to whom he had communicated Occasionally a string of mules would come ambling down the road, heavily 
them, with the addition, that his information was certain, for he had just re- laden, and groaning under a oad whose bulk bore no proportion to its weight. 
ceived it, which was impossible. He was thus caught in circulating false ru-| Phis was copper ore extracted from the mines of Arroa, for shipment to Eng- 
mours, complained of by the gaoler, and lost his head by the guillotine, near ‘and, there to be smelted for the benefit of the company who had made the 
the Barrier du Trone. He was buried, with the other victims of that sangui purchase from Bolivar. ‘The mountain from which it was excavated, was re- 
nary period, in a spot of ground not more than thirty feet square, in the corner ported to be one solid bed, and to contain from 70 to 80 per cent of fine cop- 
of the garden of the canonesses of St. Augustine. near the ancient village of \Per. 4 ship full of Cornish miners, superiatended by Capt, Malichi, had land- 
Picpus, now inclosed in the Fauxbourg Antcine. In this spot, not more than ed, were paraded like soldiery through the town, and notwithstanding all the 
thirty feet square, no less than 1298 bodies, victims of Robespierre’s sanguin-| '€!FOrs Of squirt street, to which | have already alluded, had the courage to 
ary vengeance, were interred, with quick lime, between the 14th of June and alk straight through the middle, and did not break their ranks until they 
27th of July, 1794 j\teached the open country. They suffered dreadfully from the climate and 
The count was a man of considerable literary talents, and was fully as ‘sickness : and I must make this as a general remark, that as far as my obser- 
familiar with Eeglish as with French literature. In person he was stout and) Valion extends, no |sbouring man betters his condition by deserting his home 
thick-set, his countenance by no means prepossessing, from a disease which had 1 the far north, to die and swelter beneath a torrid sun. 
disfigured it. He was slovenly in his a fond of his connexion with Eng- The ostensible head and director of all this affair was the celebrated Dundas 
land on his mother’s side, and made many inquiries about the Bolinbroke fam- ‘Cochrane, a Captain in the British navy, and better known as having performed 
ily at that moment, of which, paying little attention to mere names, we were @ pedestrian tour through the dreary wilds of Liberia, uf which he made a book 
unable to answer one. that got into pretty general circulation. Jn that inhospitable region and some- 


We went to see the funeral of Marshal Massena, who had resided at Ruel, “here near the confines of Kamschatka, he picked up a wife of poor parentage, 
near Paris. A double line of military, consisting of mounted gendarmerie and °4 lovely in her person; and this was only one among tie many of his way- 
other troops, flanked the procession, which was led by above 100 poor men and jward freaks. After sojourning among his friends in the West Indies, she ac- 
women in black cloaks, each bearing a wax torch These were followed by a| com panied her husband to Colombia. and owing to the greater salubrity of the 
man on horseback carrying a black flag before the fancral car, which was open, ‘atmosphere, he stationed her in the city of Carraceas. : But she had, during 
and drawn by four horses. Upon the coffia was deposited a princely crown, |her short residence, imbibed al! the prejudices of the West Indians, if so they 
the deceased being of that rank, ur prince of Esling. Three men followed, !¥°! be considered, and could not brook the idea of being compelled to asso- 
with the heraldic decorations of the deceased borne on black velvet cushions |/¢!4te with any women excepting these of her own colour. His temperament 
The marehal’s horse came next in the procession, covered with black crape ;/|** in that particular, the very reverse of hers; being, if anything, too free 
then the domestics, and, after them, one of the sons of the deceased, as chief |@"4 open-hearted. He was a mau of small] stature, quick in his movements, 
mouruer. The names so renowned in Gallic warfare caught our attention now, #94 had no objection to a drop or two of brandy—just enough to destroy the 
in the procession, of whom scarcely any remain among the living. There! |@nimalcule in the water. Indeed the water was so warm and dirty, that the 
were the Dukes de Valmy, Conegliano, Dantzick, Treviso Tarento, Reggio, little negro urchins had to empty u.eir barrels into a filtering stone before it 
Belluno, Ragusa, d’Albufera, Coigny, De Feltre, and the Counts Jourdan |/¥4S fit for use. , 
Bournonville, De Vignolles, Serrorier, and others, with a number of inferior, | Cochrane wore a short, blue cotton roundabout, and was uncommonly negli- 
military officers of all grades. The late marshal’s carriage and twenty or thirty||8¢"¢ of his dress. He made a bet that within a given time, he would walk 
mourning coaches, with military, closed the procession. The whole moved at /!fO™ Puerto Cabello to Carraccas ; and it is to be feared that partly from his 
a slow pace to the church of St. Thomas Aquinas, where the coffin was depos-|/9°! having paid sufficient attention to the changing of his linen, may be attri- 
ited on a species of platform, over which was a canopy ornamented with the} buted his comparatively early death. A few weeks previous to that event, I 
banners and arms of the deceased. Incense was burned over the coffin. The |¥@8 Conversing with him, at which time he was well and hearty, nor do I think 
funeral service was then read, four of the marshals supporting the pall during! |he ever contemplated for a moment laying his bones beneath the soil of Co- 
the impressive ceremony. The procession set out after the service was over! [ombia. 
for the cemetery of Pére-la-Chaise. The marshals followed, not 2s they had|, ‘bis is not the only Cochrane that, in the course of my pilgrimage, J have 
come to the church, but in carriages. The droms rolled solemnly at intervals, jhad the happiness to meet with. ‘This other also had been a traveller, had 
while the music played airs that came mournfully home to the sentiment of contracted a singular marrisge, anu I believe, some years ago published his 
mortality. On reaching the cemetery the last rites were rendered to the de-|/"@searches in Greece and the Grecian Islands. Almost the whole of the family 
ceased, but we were not able to approach near the vault from the crowd. This #€ brave, possess talents and have something remarkable connected with their 
we did not deem of moment. The old chateau of the confessor of Louis XIV | history, froin plain Mister upto his Lordship, of fighting notoriety ; who got 
was then standing : we went up to the front. ‘The victor of Zurich—the fa- the upperhand not only ot those he fought against, but what is more extraordi- 
vourite child of Victory, as he was styled by Napoleon—was being placed in, |2@'Y, of those who employed him to fight ; and who threatened the merchants 
the narrow house. There were assembled, paying him the last honours, name: of Maranham with bombardment if they did not advance instanter, the pay 
with which Europe had resounded from side to side during a period of great that had been so long held back by the ruling powers. There had been built 
éclat for France ; and is this, thought we, the end of human glory-—the lesson jand fitted out in the United States, by order of the Government, a number of 
80 continually repeated, without conviction, of the utter worthlessness of ti at |g¥u-boats, schooner rigged, as coast guards to protect commerce and prevent 
which :nen pursue through crime and desolation’ It is even thus! Never smuggling. The boats came in numbers according to orders, but the question 
did we feel more philosophers than at that moment. It was a sight for a phi-/\2}°W Was, where were the sailors to many them! A wise and provident pro- 
losopher’s reflections. A son of battle lay near us extinguished ; all he could ceeding certainly, ina Government that was continualiy contracting loans, and 
value of human glory was over. We were leaning against the doorway of a Ver head and ears in debt already, and reminded me of the foll.wing anec- 
house where Louis X[V. and Madame de Maintenon had visited their bigoted idote that I once heard in company. . 
confessor—their glories and crimes, too, were eclipsed. The walls of the cem-|| A man living not a hundred miles from Liverpool, and who had made his 
etery, crennelled for musketry, which had been defended with bravery in 1814) OW" Way In the world, after giving up his business to a nephew. finding the 
against the allies, lessoned to us that the glory of the good city of Paris had)/moments hang heavy on his hands, for want of some better occupation, took it 


also departed—-that Victory had fled from her Arch of Triumph. |/into his head that he would like to play with a monkey. His wife, who was a 
||woman of a humane disposition, suggested that while he was about it, he might 


||as well procure two, and then they would be company for one another. He 
RECOLLECTIONS OF PERSONS AND SCENES IN accordingly wrote to bix correspondent in Pernambuco, ordering two mon- 
SOUTH AMERICA.—No. II. ||kies. But, being rather an i/litera‘e man and not having enjoyed the advan- 


Having finished our bath we emerge trom the thicket and are again upon ‘ge of a polite education, he spelt the two as though it were written /oo, and 
the high road to the city of Valencia. All the merchandize from the exterior, !oTgot to place a cross over the ¢, thereby giving it all the appearance of 100. 
and, excepting what comes along the coast, the produce from the interior. must \His friend in Pernambuco was rather svsprised at the greatness of the order, 


pass along this road; and consequently before Mons. Bois’ domicile: and)|¥®> nevertheless, set about executing lis commission. After considerable 


“burro” and “macho,” ina stentorian voice, as the bells tinkle, may occa-| search and difficulty, the greatest number that he was able to collect was fifty, 


sionally be heard, whilst the arrieros are stimulating their beasts onwards upon) which he shipped on board the very first vessel for Liverpool, apologizing and 
the rugged track. '|vaying how exceedingly sorry he was that by that opportunity he bad found it 
Mons. Bois raises a few vegetables, under his own immediate surveillance, “tterly impossible to comply with the whole demand, and that he would not 
which is very rarely done by Foreigners. He prides himself, towards the only send his clerks to make enquiry in every direction, but would put every 
close of the dinner. which is eaten under the portico, on being able to treat his other iron in the fire that would prevent disappointment ; and his friend might 
guests to a salad, This, in his estimation, is a great dain'y ; and when the awful] Test satisfied that the remaining (ifly should take their passage in the very next 
moment arrives that he announces—“ gentlemen the salad '""—his bosum be- vessel that left the port. He added, since this commission bad bothered him 
comes inflated, and like a hen that has deen deposiring an egg, he assumes a||a good deal, he hoped to receive a handsome consideration for his trouble. 
look of having done something more than wonderful, and retires with a feeling! \Moreover the Captain of the merctyantwan declared that he was near throwing 
the monkeys overboard, ina gale of wind : but when he came to reflect that 


it was possible they were not insured, and how heart-breaking it might be to 


that betokens the deepest satisfaction. Perceiving this, you scrutinize the} 
salad more minutely, and you behold some coarse looking herbage, that leaves) 
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the old gentleman to lose them, he determined upon msking the safety of the 
vessel, vat of compassion for his feelings. 

However, they say that ** it 1s an il! wind that blows nobody good ;” 
the first of these gun boats that reached La Guarya from Philadelphia, was of 
little use in the service fur which it bad been intended ; the same could not be 
said as regarded myself and fellow passengers, for we very quickly secured 
our berths on board, the moment we were informed that she had been ordered 
down to Puerto Cabello. Unknown to the Captain as well as ourselves, we 
had the honour of conveying the intelligence of the recognition of independence 
By the hour that we had shaved and dressed ourselves, and were prepared to 
yo on shore, the whole of the neighbourhood of the low, red-tiled custom-house 
was in a ferment, and what with the clanging of bells, he beating of drums, 
and the firing of guns, we scarcely knew what to make of the hubbub that was 
thus created) Whatever our auxiety might proceed fiom to join the throng, 
that of our worthy Capiain emanated from an entirely dillerent cause. 

Carefully stowed away in @ hencoop, peeping their heads out to see the fun 
as well as we, were about half a dozen old dunghill fow!, the residue of the 
live stock put on board in the port of embark.tion, as fresh provisions for the 
nourishineut of sea-sick people. These were the heroes he had reserved to 
fight 4 main with the weil fed, and well bred game of General Paez, who was 
then in the place, and who would condescend to pit his birds against any black 
guard whatever, so long as they could muster another poor devil that had 
pluck in his heart; however emaciated and attenuated might be his body. But 
as we concluded that the birds would not particularly object to any glory that 
might be derived from their achievements being deterred until the foliowing 
day, the exhilirating news from Britain was acknowledged to be of more para- 
mount ineportance, and a party forthwith formed themselves, with the object of 
visiting sucn houses as were considered the most respectable, and thereby 
spreading the information as widely and rapidly as if it bad been propeiled 
forward by a ten horse poder ‘here were as many ‘ vivas’’ as would have 
plastered up the broken heart of the extirpated King of Spain, had they been 
uttered in his favor and in his hearing: and such hugging and shaking of 
hands and breaking of giasses and knocking the heads off bottles of champagne, 
as would have done good to the bowels of the most bereaved of mankind 
There were two individuals in particular, that made the:nselves more remark- 
able than all the rest; and what made them more singular and striking was 
that they had both a Jewish cast of countenance, and bore « strong resem 
blauce to each other: the only apparent difference was, that the one was 
deeply coloured and wore ear-rings, whilst I learned. upon enquiry, that the 
other was an European. The attachment they showed to one another, through- 
out the whole scene, was strange if not ridiculous. Yet, would not their folly 
have made the smallest impression upoo our memories had we not been in- 
formed that he of the ear-rings bore a character for deep atrocity, which was 
scarcely doubtful. He was an officer on board a vessel then under detention 
ia the harbour, and accused of having committed piracy on English and Ameri- 
cao vessels on the high seas: and the only apology ‘bat I could make for the 
white man taking sv much notice of an individeal placed in such a situation, 
was that the wine must have attatued complete inastery over his reason. This 
vessel was the Rumano Libro. She had been a Spanish man-ol-war, with her 
papers from the Havannah, and the Captain, whose name was Catarro, had 
given her up tothe Republicans, upon some pretext or another, which it ls 
not necessary to specify. it was alleged that the true state of the matter was, 


and if 


that having been guilty of acts of piracy, he was afraid again to face his gov- | 
And while the investigation was pending, touching the | 
charges brought against him, he had the temerity to solicit a jetier of marque | 
Senor Rojas, of the | 
custom house, impe!led by curisity, went one day on board, but she has been | 


ernment or country. 
from the Colombians, to cruize against the Spaniards. 


compietely stripped of every thing exce,ting live lumber: there being two or 
taree Spanish boys in the hold. tuning their throats to melody, and mentioning 
the English in no very laudatory terins 

In the uld Spanish settlement ali subjects of public rejoicing terminate in a 
ball, 1f the ladies can, by any mancuvering, screw their lovers and husbands to 
the pitch of paying for one. It requires no conjurer to tell that 1 all coun- 
tries, they, dear creatures, manage in such cases, some how or other, to gain 
the ascendancy. Soa ball there was, and as the supper-table was not large 
enough to accommodate the gentlemen, each gallantly took his station behind 
his chére amie, and waited upon her, like a true and faithful preux chevalier, 
administering to her wants, and supplying her with such dainties as came the 
Teadiest within his grasp, and though the table did not groan with retined lux- 


uries quite so much as if they had been catered tor by Gunter, there was no | 


snarling or quarrelling, all was well conducted; if one lady coveted the only, 
romaining leg of a goose or drumstick of a turkey, the other lady would give 
1¢ up without a sigh. 
was not confined within their own saiall circle, but extended even to their 

partners. To keep ihem in countenance and their spirits from flagging, the 

ladies would, at intervals, over the tip of their shoulder, hand an olive upon} 
the end of a fork ; or consule their beaux with the persuasion that if even all 

the other good things were to be swept like a floud off the table, they would 
be mindful to have enough remaining upon their platters for their gallant at- 

tendants. ‘The music was not so execrable as, in sucts an out-of-the-way place 

as Puerto Cabello then was, one would imagine itto be; and the waltzing 

was by nv means contemptble. 

Notwithstanding all the misplaced endeavours to keep colored people from 
associating with tne descendants or Spaniards, it was discernable that there 
was a bountiful sprinkling of that quality in the room ; and probably not one of 
tae whole cotérie could be considered entirely tree from the imputation, ig 
norant as they might be of it themselves. [ had nearly forgot to particularize one 
fellow, who bobbed and kicked and capered about, to the no small danger of 
the ladies, in a style that would have done credit to a jackpudding at Bar 
tholomew fair. I only regretted that there was not a pier-glass in the room, 
as [ am satisfied that he would not have been long in convincing the spec-) 
tators as to the durability of his skull when put in com, etition with the 
more brittle material. It certainly was anovel mode of dancing, and beat | 
Monsieur Poniatowski and every other sk: and sti hollow. First on one side 
and then on the other, he bowed his head so as almost to touch the ground on 
which his partner trod ; and whilst he thought that the applauses were levelled 
solely at his monkey tricks, he reminded one very much of a jackass who ob- 
stinately h Ids down his occupit and flings up his heels, the more he is bela-)| 
bonred. To crown the whole of the evening’s entertainments, the very offi- 


cers of the Romano Libro, to whoin [ have alluded, had the audacity, between 
the dancing and the supper, to form themselves into a conspicuous knot, and | 
bellowed out, to the no small edification of the company, one of the nationa 
of the day, the burden of which was—*‘ Armas al hombro avancad,’"—| 


songs 
** Libertad-libertad libertad.” 


And this exemplary urbanity and magnanimity of soul, | 


let us now turn to the cock-pit, where General Paez was tle presiding deity. 
i had never in my life, but once before, been to a place of similar amusement, 
and that was in my early childhood, when I bet a trifle on a game hen that was 
pitted against a male bird ; showing at that early period my predilection for 
the fair portion of creation. The instant the battle commenced | began to 
shed tears, and was carried home without ever kuowing whether | won or lost. 
It was not very likely therefore, that the arena I was about entering upon 
would be pleasing: but my wish to behold the second man in the Republic 
overcame every other feeling. And there, indeed, I had a full view of the 
Llanero, in a square cicrewmference, as Paddy would express himself, neither 
so big nor so good as an old barn, and surrounded by riff-raff, black, white, and 


colored. Ragged ! will not say they were, as some of them were decked out 
in many of the sable charms of nature’s loveliness. My eye caught 
him in the act of holding the feathered biped in his hand, feeling the 


weight, and spirting water under the feathers, announcing that he was all ready 
to set on the bird himself and begin the ecvutest. A Sambo by extraction, 
partaking of the nature of the Spaniard and the Indian, he is distinguished by 
rather a good-natured cast of countenance, and is a thick-set, powerfully con- 
structed man, with broad shoulders. As the charms of the beauties of Nubia 
and Ethiopia lie chiefly in the weight and bulk of their persons, the shoulders 
of Paez will strike the most careless beholder as the most prominent portions 
jin his structure They may be likened to promontories or headlands jutting 
out beyond the landscape, and shutting the other equally agreeable traits of 
|Nature's gifts and favours from our view. He was a native of the plains, and 
upon the first glimpse he had of the ocean he burst out into the exclamation of 
what a great lagoon !" 

Great allowances ought to be made, when the very limited education, or 
rather, the no education at all through which his boyhvod passed, is taken into 
account. A blanket, with a hole cut through the middie for the insertion of 
the head, or hemmed and sewed together as it sometimes is, of * bayetas de 
dus frizos,” a coarse and rough woollen, imported from Britain, was elmost 
the only covering of his early play fellows, the iaveros; and “the cobler 
who lived in a stall "—*‘it served them for perlour. and kitchen, and ¢h) all,” 
being sometimes used as a substitute fora saddle, a cashion, or a pillow; a 
quilt by night or a coat by day; or, in short, any other way to which it can 
most conveniently be applied J happened to be in Valencia at the period that 
lhe was proposing to raise the standard of revolt against the general povern- 
ment. The troops were marshalled, and the cannon was planted in the square ; 
and | heard him swear to the assembled multitude, that, the vice president, 
Santander, should walk over his dead body before he should sabmit to such 
trampling vpon his rights and privileges. His voice was weak and shrill; 
but his language was highly inflammatory. [1 isa pity that he addicted him- 
self so much to gambling ; for he possesses many redeeming qualifications. 
He taught himself to play very tolerably upon the viglin. He is now advanc- 
ing in years, and has long maintained his position as President of Venezuela, 
which evinces that he must be something better and greater than a mere sol- 
dier, or even a skilful commander. Though he does not make so much noise 
now as formerly, he oecupies a much more elevated and respectable situation 
lin society ; and, as he is now one of the heads of the Nations of the Earth, a 
‘few more authentic anecdotes concerning him may be interesting to the public, 
jand I will string them together for the amusement of your readers, when I 
resume mv narrative. J. Neer, 
Whitesboro, N. Y., Feb. 3d, 1845. 


A CURTAIN LECTURE. 

MR. CAUDLE HAS LENT FIVE POUNDS TO A FRIEND. 
“You ought to be very rich, Mr. Caudle. I wonder who'd lend you five 
‘pounds! Bot so it is: a wife may work and may s‘ave! Ha, dear! the many 
things that might have been done with five pounds! As if people picked up 
money in the street! But you always were a fool Mr. Caudle! I've wanted 
a black satin gown these three years, and that fire poonds would have pretty 
,well booght it. But it's no matter how I go,—not atall. Everybody eays [ 
font dress as becomes your wife—and I don't; but what's that to you, Mr. 
Caudle! Nothing. Ohno! you can have fine feelings for everybody but 
‘those belonging to you. I wish peuple knew you, as I do—that’s all. You 
itke to be called hbecal—and your poor family pays for it 

“All the girls want bonnets, and when they’re to get them I can't tell. 

Half five pounds would have bought ’em—but now they must go without. Of 
icourse they belung to you ; anybody but your own flesh and blood, Mr. Caudle. 
“The man called for the water-rate, to day : but | should like to know how 
‘people are to pay taxes, who throw away five pounds to every fellow that asks 
‘bem. 
“Perhaps you don’t know that Jack, this morning. knocked his shuttle-cock 
through his bed-room window. I was going to send forthe glazier to mend 
it; but after you lent that Give pounds | was sure we couldn't afford it. Oh, 
00! the window must go as it is; and pretty weather for a dear child to sleep 
jwith a broken window. He's got a cold already on his lungs, and I shouldn't 
jat al! wonder if that broken window settled him—if the dear boy dies, his death 
will be upon his father’s head ; for I'm sure we cant now pay to mend win- 
dows. We might though, and do a good many more things, if people didn’t 
throw away their five pounds. 

** Next Tuesday the fire-insurance is due 
to be paid! Why, it can't be paid at all. That five pounds would have just 
dune it—and now, insurance is out of the question. And there never were so 
many fires as there are now. I shall never close my eyes all night,—but 
what's that to you, so people can call you liberal Mr. Caudle t Your wife and 
children may all be burnt alive in their beds—as ell of us to a certainty shall 
be, for the insurance musi drop And after we've insured for so many years ! 
But how, I should like to konw, are people to insure who make ducks and 
‘drakes of their five pounds? 
| © T did think we might go to Margate this summer. There's poor litle 
Caroline, I'm sure she wants the sea. But no, dear creature! she must stop 
4t home—all of us must stop at home—slhie'll go into a consumption, there's 
10 doubt of thai; yes—sweet little angel!—Il've made up my mind to lose 
joer, now. The child might have been saved; but people can’t save their 
children and throw away their five pounds, too. 

“| wouder where poor little Cherub is! While you were lending that five 
pounds, the dog ran out of the shop. You know, I never let it go into the 
street, for fear it should be bit by some mad dog, and come home and bite all 
the children. it wouldn't now at all astonish me if the animal was to come 
ack with the hydrophobia and give it to ali ihe family. However, what's 
your family to you, so you can play the liberal creature with five pounds? 

‘Do you hear that shutter, how it’s banging to and fro’ Yes,-~l know 
what it wants as well as you, it wants a new fastening. I was going to send 


I should like to know how it's 


\ 
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for the blacksmith to-day. But now it’s out of the question : now it must bang) new Protestantism. The missive consists of a solemn injunction on the cler- 
of nights, since you've thrown away five pounds. gy of Ireland to abstain from worldly affairs. and especially from political agi- 
* Well, things are come to a pretty pass! This is the first night I ever) tation; to defer in civil matters to the temporal pewer ; and to preach submi - 
made my supper off roast beef without pickles. But who is to afford pickles.|sion and peace by word and example. ‘The Arch-Repealer and his followers 
when folks are always lending five pounds ! | try to evade the ‘effect of this restriction, by denying that the Pope has any 
‘Ha! there's the soot falling down the c.imney. If { hate the smell of ¢emporal authority in Ireland ; the rescript asserts none. Mr. O’Connell ad- 
anything, it’s the smell of soot. And you know it; but what are my feelings /mits the supreme authority of the Pope in matters of doctirne and discipline : 
to you! Sweep the chimney! Yes it’s all very fine to say, sweep the chim- ||the reseript concerns doctrine and discipline, and it is addressed to the clergy 
ney—but how are chimneys to be swept —how are thev to be paid for by peo (alone, the Pontiff’s subordinates. ‘The doctrine involved in it is the doctrine 
ple who don’t take care of their five pounds? |\preached by the Founder of the Church on that rock which Rome professes to 
“Do you hear the mice running about the room! J hear them. If they |represent—that the members of the Christian Church should render unto Ce- 
were only to drag you out of bed, it would be no matter. Set a trap for them! sar the things which are Cwsar’s. And asa matter of discipline, the Pontiff 
Yes, it's easy enough tu say—set a trap for ‘em. But how are people to af-| recalls his clergy from the outward world to an exclusive care of their sacred 
ford cheese, when every day they lose five pounds ? jcalling. ‘There may indeed be the doctrine of passive obedience to the powers 
‘Hark! I'm sure there’s a noise down stairs. It wouldn't at all surprise! /that be involved, as a thing to be preached to the laity; but of that the laity 
me if there were thieves in the house. Well, it may be the cat; but thieves|/must judge when it comes before them in due course. “Until that rime, the re- 
are pretty sure to come in some night. There’s a wretched fastening to the||script is entirely an affair between the clergy and their spiritual head. If he 
back-door ; but these are not times to afford bolts and bars, when fools won't summons them away from the Repeal agitation to the cloister, it may prove ve- 


take care of their five pounds. |\ty detrimental to the Repeal rent ; but will it be pretended that they are to 
“Mary Anne ought to have gone to the dentist's to-morrow, She wants! take orders rather of Daniel O'Connell than of Gregory the Sixteenth? 
three teeth taken out Now, it can't be done. Three teeth that quite disfi-/) [np the midst of the hubbub, forrh comes a note from an unexpected corres - 


gure the child's mouth. But there they must stop, and spoil the sweetest |/pondent, the Lord-Lieutenant! He tells Archbishop Crolly that there is no 
face that was ever made. Otherwise, she'd have been a wife for a lord. Now, | attempt making by the British Government to obtain from Rome the concordat, 
when she grows up, who'll have her? Nobody. We shall die, and leave her|/about which there has been so much disputative conjecture. 

alone and unprotected in the world. But what do you care for that? No-|| On a review of the whole of this tumultuary scene, some new light seems 
thing ; 80 you can squander away five pounds. ‘|to be thrown upon Irish agitation. ‘The bonds of parties and sects are shaken 

“And now, see Mr. Caudle, what a misery you've brought upon your) loose for the moment ; and until new combina'ions occur the elements lie ex 

wretched family! [can't have a satin gown—the girle can’t have new bon- ||posed to separate scrutiny. Jt seems that although the bigoted oppression of 
nets—the water-rate must stand over—Jack most get his death through a, England caused Irish grievances to assume the shape of religious injury—al- 
broken window—our fire- insurance can’t be paid, so we shall all fall victims to though religion was the pretext of many a claiin—the agitators, as soon as the 
the devouring element—we can't go to Margate, and Caroline will go to an! prevalent religious influence of Ireland turns againsts themselves, make no 
early grave—the dog will come home and bite us all mad—that shutter will! scrupleto disown their spirituel authorities ; Roman Catholics talk of “ lifting 
go banging for ever—the soot will always fall—the mice never let us have a their hand,” against the Pope, of resisting ‘“‘ the aggression of tyranny,” and 
wink of sleep—thieves be always breaking in the house—and our dear Mary sneer at “the scarlet lady of the seven hills”! Nationality is rampant; and, reli- 
Anne be for ever left an unprotected maid,—and all, all Mr. Candle, because) vious distinction not for the moment coinciding with it, the distinction is cast 


YOU WILL GO ON LENDING FIVE POUNDS !”” laside as useless lumber 
oo Tha', however is only done by coarse and inferior minds. Others of a higher 
Latest Intelligence. stamp seem gladly to feel the emancipation of religion from the thraldom of 
||political subserviency. A schism has sprung up among the Irish Catholics, 


[From the London Spectator of January 18.) ||—on one side standing the Papal authority, moderation, superiority to distine- 
The week has been remarkable for a singular epistolary agitation, as if the) ‘tions of party or rice, and love of order; ou the other, Repeal. Jealousy of 
Po'tte Letter-Writer had superseded Hansard; and foremost in English io ilrace and party, defiance of the Holy see. Which influence will prove ihe 
terest stands the Archbishop of Canterbutry’s address to the clergy of his pro-}/stronger, time will show; but for the present, schism, protanta is in dero- 
vince, on the Rubrical disputes. The pith of his letter is this. Much may be! gationof Mr. O'Convells sofluence; «ndthus itaddsto the meny facilities 
said on both sides—for the Rubric as the more regular, and for the existing) opening te Government for doing good to Ireland without regard to party. 
practices as sanctioned by usage and the tacit acquiescence of eminent and pious}, Incidental y to the debates i the French Chambers has been published, a 
divines. ‘The solution of some questions, indeed, is not at all so easy as peo |jmass of diplomatic correspondence betwcen English and Freneh officials, on 
ple have imagined ; and those who insist on restoring conformity to the Ru-| the subject of Taviti and Morocca, *nd worn as the subjects are, the docu- 
bric may pause in doubt whether alter all they are approaching nearer to the| ments have been seized, both in London and Paris, for a party use: on each 
intent of tte Jaw-maker. A legislative settlement of the disputes would be! |side Minis ers have been branded by their countryinen as cowards. Bat one 
impossible at the present moment, and would not be feasible while excitement) officis! person, the Comte De Jarnac, the French Charge d’ Affaires in London, 
endures. ‘Therefore the Archbishop's advice is, that further action in the con | hes been assailed by both sides: by his own people, he is held up to shame as 
test should be suspended ; the practice of worship in the several churches re-| trembler” panic-s'riken at the angry aspect of England ; by journalist here, he 
maining as it is forthe present, until, on fitting opportunity, steps can be taken! is trested as a fellow of infinite cnnning who vulga:ly wheedless Lord Aber. 
towards an authoritative settlement of the matter It is complained that Dr/ deen inio a shameful compromise. It appears to us thet both sides are very 
Howley’s letter settles nothing ; and he does not profess thatit can. He say: disingenuous. Tne gravaimen of the difficulty with which he had w 
that an-immodicte settlement is impossible; and no one has disproved his deal jay in the rough teatment which Mr. Pritchard received yhen 
words. Without some authoritative power, if even with that, no one coald||.e was expe led from Vaniti: had Pritchard been handed out with formal 
settle it. The attempt to enforce stricter observances, and the recoil from it, pol tenes+, as many notes might have pessed, but there would have heen no 
are but forms, perhaps. of that spirit of difference and controversy which last| real irritation. M. De Jarnac was evidently most anxious, and most laudably 
year rent in twaia the Church of Scotland, and which has shown itself in a va-| so, that two great nations ~hould not go to loggerheads for the mutual absurd- 
riety of polemical heats ; and that spirit is not readily to be laid at the bid-' ities of two ovscure persons at the Antipodes: and his endeavour was to rep- 
ding of any dignitary, But Dr. Howley asks a present suspension of hostili |{resent to each Government the urgency of the other in such manner that aei- 
ties, with a view to ulterior proceedings, and meanwhile mutual forbearance ner should fly out in.o needless offence sud embroil the countries wretrieva- 
and charity. His recognition of the practical difficulties is such as might be! bly. He succeeded He thought that Mr. Pritchard's mouth might be 
expected from an experienced man of the world ; his manuer is calculated to} stopped with an indemni y in cvsh, and that the technica: offence might be 
conciliate all ; and it appears even ‘to have won over to a temporary quies | |satisfied witha. apology. Money is nota very *'disnified” peace- offering ; 
ence the perturbed spirit of the Prelate of Exeter. )ibut the natioval digvity was concerned «lone in the fact that a British subject 
But it is in Ireland that the epistolary tumult is most conspicuous; for) |shonld not suffer unredressed wrong. Mr. Prichard’s mouth was stopped—he 
missives are flying in all directions. Some are adapted to keep up and exas-| did not resign his offictal post —he did not refuse the coin: England saw its cit- 


perate dissensions, others to damp the fire or sooth the irritat-or j\izen indemnified ; and expressions of regret satisfied official punctilio. M. De 
Of the stimulative sort is Mr. O'Connell's letter to the Bishop of Meath on!!Jarnac has done both stutes much service. 

the Charitable Bequests Act. It isa laborious and loose collection of crude’ joss 

ex parte arguments, like an inlivested brief; the paragraphs ucketed with Last night's Gazette contains this announceme, t— 

nuimbers from first” to sccourdly,’? not te mention subordina'e divi- Waitehall, 16th January. 


sions, like second-hand furniture tumbled together at asale. His toil attests) “ The Queen bas been pleased to direct letters patent to be pessed under the 
his anxiety to prevent any spoiling of the agitation-market by conciliatory! Great Seal, granting the dignity of a Baron of the United Kingdom of Great 
measures. || Britain and Ireland unto the Right Hon. Sir Charles Theophilus Metealfe, Bart , 
In the Romish Bishop of Meath he finds an echo of the Peddy Blake order, G. C. B, and Captain-General and Ciovernor-in-Chief of her Majesty's 
—a hearty response to his assaults on the Act, on Archbishop Murray, and 80} Provinces of Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, and of the Island 
forth; only perhaps going a little further in vehemence than the great Agt- of Prince Edward, and Governor-General of all her Majesty’s Provinces 
tator. on the Contiuzent of North America and of the Island of Prince Edward, and to 
The war-whoop is raised also on the other, the Protestant side: out come’ ,the heirs male of bis body lawfully begotten, by the name, style and tit e of Ba- 
a majority of the Irish Protestant Bishops—nine of the fourteen—with a new- ron Metcalfe, of Pernhi!! in the county of Berks.” 
ly-reiterated protest against the Natioual System of Education. What brings, ‘The Gazette also announces, that * the Lord Chamberlain of her Majesty's 
them forth just now, as if on purpose to fan the flame! Perhaps, like Mr Household has appointed Thomas Uwins, Esq , Royal Academician, to be Sur- 
O'Connell, they are dismayed at the advance of conciliation, and want by/'veyor of Pictures in Ordinary to her Majesty, in the room of Sir Augustus 
their roar to remind the Minister of a lion m his path, lest he go further.||Wall Callcott, Royal Academician, deceased.” 
Perhaps they have an eye to the gran s of money for education purposes which | jt wi!] perhaps startle some of our readers to learn that his Grace the Duke 
are 89 rife, and make a noise betimes that the Church Education Board may) of Wellington has been much occupied lately in the development of an in- 
not be forgotton. ‘They do more, however, with their unseasonable outery = genious plan for the fortification of Lond m. His Grace ia said to be pursuad- 
they remind one, that althouga Lord Stanley pared down the Established) eq that on the death of Louis Philippe there is too much reason to apprehend 
Church io Ireland, there is still to» much of it for the peace of that country— that there will be war with a neighbouring kingdom, whose belligerent tenden- 
too many Bishops— 00 many by about nine licies have been lately expressed 1) NO measured terms ; and he wishes London 
If disorder is abroad, the spirit of peace also gains strength. It is embod-| to have the same security as Paris, namely, the security against being taken 
ed in another letter, by fifty priests of Dublin diocese, who gather round Arch-| by a coup-de-main. We have this on unexceptioneble authority. 
bishop Murray, the defender and administrator of the Bequests Act. : a Historical Register. 
But the most stricking act of pacification has been the publication of a double Five more waggou-loads of Sycee silver, an instalment of the Chinese ran- 
letter fromm Archbishop Crolly to Mr O'Connell, incorporating the genuine re-| 30", brought by the Pelican sloop from Hong-kong, arrived at the Mint on 
script from Rome, which the Liberator had declared to be “ uncanonical.”” [t) Thursday ; each waggon a about three and a half tons. 
appears that the document is strictly formal, and is addressed by the Congre-| The late Richard Leyland, Esq., of Walton Hall near Liverpool, banker, 
gatio de Propaganda Fide to the Primate of Ireland, in the name of the Pon-| ‘presented to his brother, Christopher Bullen, Esq, the day before his death, 
tiff. How a Roman Catholic can refuse deference to it, Protestants will be at}ithe enormous sum of one million sterling ; which is supposed to be the largest 
a loss to understand: contumacy looks very like a positive act of schism—a|/ amount ever given as a present in England. 
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The Society of Arts held their first ineeting this year, attherr house in John posal of the lady of the tira: mini-ter, Oo this fand there is a ser 
Street, Adelphi, on Wednesday; Dr. Roget, Vice-President, in the chair, per annum. Lady Peel has heard of your honourable and successful exertions 
Several new members were admitted by ballot, and sorne papers were read. to mitigate, by literary acquirements, the effects of the misfortune by which 
Among the papers, was one on an atmospheric rail say, invented by Mr. J. Pul- yon have been yisited ; and should the grant of this pension for yoor life be 


acceptable to you, Lady Peel wil! have vreat satisfaction in sach an aporopri- 

A pipe or tube is laid in the earth, mid-way between the rails, and secured arion of n.—] am &e “ROBERT PEEL.” 
to wooden sleepers, at intervals of about thirty feet, and fixed to boxes easton Her Majesty, with her accustomed generosity, has given, we are informed, 
to the tube on each side: in each box works a vertical spindle oF axis, to which out of her privy purse, the som df 1,000/ a year to Sir Augastus D'Este, 
are fixed two sm ll cog-wheels or pinions, the one being inside the box aad she whieh is equal to the sum Sir Augustus lost by the Death of the Dake of Sus- 
other outside. A diaphragm or piston works within the tube, asin the ort oe ex. . Morning Chronicle 
atmospheric railway: bat to the piston is attacned a rack ; so that when the 
moved by the ef the tube in fron: of the piston, the rack ‘prs pone mee 
is moved with it; and that, acting on tvo or more of the lower or under al just witnessed a curious event, 
jons, causes the upper pinions to revolve at the same ti ne and with the same of He il impor- 
vekcity. A second rack of the same length as that within the tube, is attach) a he prosperity of Russia 
ed to the first carriage ; and as the upper vimion- revolve, the rack, and conse think AO ace r sin per yeats hoproved ty sach a poiut, that — State can 
queatly the carnage tu which It Is attached, move with i. Thus the longitadi oa order to found the credit of 
nal valve required in Samnuda's raliway is dispensed with. “hols nisis; but fee ing how weak s credit is even in Russia, 

> Nicholas is determined to invest his financial operations with all 
New Invenrion.—Coat rrom Peat.—We are informed, that, by the appli- ‘che pablici y possible, and to give ther ‘ 
g hem a sert of popular sanciton lhe sink- 
cation of a chemical vrucesss, an ingenious party has succeeded in the conver- jing fund, destined to f the pase . iain . 

sion of peat into coal w thin a very short period of time. If the works of the pep. puget. Sow mm ciscalation, amounte at 
p nto c very I . present to 283,000,000f. Cellars have been excavated under the citadel of 

great laboratory of nature, perfected during centuries, can thus be performed 's: Petersburgh to contain this treasure, and it has just been transferred th 
by art in a few weeks. it wi! indeed cause a great social and national revolu-|| with extransdined The Minictrio 
tion. —Literary Gazette.—[ Provided the cost of the process 1s not too great; ‘ries, and of th Fart se ditierent Ministries, the heads of manufacto- 
of the principal guilds were invited to send deputies to the ceremony, 
F gh, jto prove the identity of the sum. ‘The Minister of Finance presided over this 

Ruaric.—By this word is implied a rule or direction. It is derived from kind of national assembly, and, in his opening address, declared that the Em- 
the Latin word rubrica, which signities red earth, red ochre, de. ; and it is ¢m- /peror was desirous of affording the country the means of ascertaining by actual 
ployed to designate the rales which are laid down in the book of Common iuspection the quantity of gold and silver, whether in specie or in ingots, des- 
Prayer. to direct the iniuister and people in their performance of divine wor- /\ined to serve as security to the public credit. After having heard the flatter- 
ship. These rules were formerly printed in red letters, to distinguis) them ing compliments which the Emperor Nicholas addressed 10 the whole commer- 
from the prayers and o.her parts of the liturgy, which were printed in black jcial body through his Minister, the eight depoties Jescended into the caves of 
letters Church of England Magazine. — |the fortress, and in concert with the ministerial officers, assured themselves 

We are assured, on what we deem competent authority, that nutwithstand- jof the actual existence of the si: king fund The bags of roubles were emptied 
ing the strong expectations of a brevet, those who indulged hopes of being in- before them, and they were enabled to test the quality of the metal, and to 
cluded within its range are doomed to disappointment. ‘Tnere will after all be (Count ont a sum of 70,000,000 silver roubles. ‘They then attested by their sig- 
no brevet. Globe, -jaatures that what the Government stated was true.” : 

It is rumoured, says the Globe, that a very large addition will be made to Tue Streets or Tanaier.—We sallied forth to see the Town Town I 
the Navy Estimates in the coming session ; and our contemporary sees indi- /presame it must be called ; but, so unlike is it to anything that bears that name 
rest corroboration of the fact in allusions made by Ministerial papers to the’ )!0 Europe, that were it not fer the houses of the consuls it bears about as 
policy of increasing the naval or coast defences. The Glove also hears that much resemblance to a town asacity of anthills. The houses are so small 
movements in the dockyard and arsenal of Cnerbourg have caused suspicion, that one might believe them to be inhabited by a race of pigmies, were it not 
and dictated winter preparations here. | for the tall brawny muscular fellows who are seen going inand out. The houses 

Tus Five Axts.—!t is said that a lady has bequeathed £3,000 to establish! /°°*** exceed two stories in height, aud these very low. The entrance is low 
ja Bristol a society of arts, in connection with a schoul of desiga; and tsat jind narrow. Each house has an open court like the Spanish patio in the mid- 
the meniber, Mr. Miles, whose collection is fawous threughont Europe, has al.'|dle, ia which there is invariably to be found a fig a vin3, or olive tree ; so that 
8) made some proposals of immense importance in reference to the arts, yew happy land every man reposes “under his own vine and under his own 

Art Union, ;|4g-tree. Phese interior courts or quadrangles are, like the apartments of the 

According to the co;srespondent of the Times, the British Government has |“OUF*, of very small dimensions; but they serve to keep the rooms cool and 
demanded from that of France, “a categorical answer to the question, whether larry, as they all enter from them. The roofs are perfectly flat, and covered 
or not the French Government was affectiug at the same time to join in the en with /erras a composition of lime and small stones beaten sinooth with wooden 

\maliets. In tbe better class of houses there are pipes which conduct the rain- 


deavuurs of the British Government to maintain the status quo in Texas, whilst) . ; 
jwater from the roof to cisterns underground. But in general there is no such 


it was in seaity giving, through the King, to the Americau Minister, an assur- | ' 
ance that i no event would any steps be taken by bis Goverament in the sligh -| |PFOvision , and the cement being quite insufficient to exclude the wet, in the 


eat degree hostile, or which would give the United States just cause of com. fainy season the rain penetrates both reof and walls, and keeps the whole 
hough de |10¥se in a miserable state. All the apartments are on the veriest pigmy scale. 


plaint.” The Siecle adds a statement waich is does not guarantee, | 
rived from a respectable source— [f the Moor has room to squat he wants no more. The furniture is common 
“It is said that England was disposed, for the sake of M. Guizot, to rake'|¢2d simple, and alinost the only ornament in their rooms is a rich and beautiful 
some concessions relative to the right of search, on conditiva that our Cabinet , Piece of Morocco needlework, wrought of coarse muslin, of various patterns 
should join that of Loudon to obtain an European declaration against the an , tnd the most brilliant colours, occasionally hung as drapery round a small 
nexation of Texas to the United States; in other words, on condition taat look'ny-glass on the wail, or in front of the bed. The streets are rarely wider 
France should eventually make common cause with England against the Amer (than is absolutely necessary to allow two donkeys to pass each other; and if 
ican Union.” , 90th are laden they may sometimes find the passage narrow enough. They 
The Great Britain steam-ship made another experimenta! trip down the Bris- ig wom with all kinds of refuse. Very few of the houses have any windows 
tol Channel on Wednesday, with about ove hundred and forty passengers on saber ty ; = that one appears to be walking in narrow lanes betwixt two 
board, including several engineers aad naval officers. The ship is now fitted ead wails, in ploce of in the streets of a populous town, W. Robertson. 
with its six masts, which are called the fore mast, main-mast, and third, fourth, Deatx or Mr. Corrovin, Tue Artist.—We regret to have to record the 
fitth, and six: masts, and temporary shrouds have been attached ; the yards death of Mr. Corboutd, the well kuown artist, who appears to have closed his 
of the main-mast are alsv across ‘The vast size of the ship will perhaps be prosperous career under singularly awful circomstances, ‘The deceased gen- 
better exemplitied by stating, that were she rigged with three masts, her fore tleman had been staymg lately at St. Leonard's, on a visit to Lady Chantrey, 
mast would be upwards of 60 feet from her bows, and her mizen upwards of ‘0 Whom it is understood he was about to be shortly united, bat on Sundey 
100 feet from her taffrail, while each of her masts would be as far asunder as Dec. 15th, he quitted that place on horseback, accompanied by a servant, for 
Hawkhurst, m Kent, whither he was proceeding on a shooting excursion, his 


they are on byard of an 80 gun shiv, The engines were first put in motion at'|! ! 
10 revolutions a minute; when she made 64 kiots. When off the Holms, 14 //our sons being already there, at the house of a friend of the family named 


revolutions provuced 9} knots; 15 revolutions fall gave 9} knots; 15 revolu French, awaiting his arrival. ‘Phe deceased was seen to ride slowly with his 


tions 9 7-8 knots. When the ship was below the Holms she was brought ‘coat thrown open, and this circumstance attracted attention, as sufficient pre- 
caution did not seem to have been taken by him against the severity of the 


round twice, and came round the thirty-two points in a little less tuan seven 
minutes; and half round, or sixteen points, in three miovtes fi ty-five seconds. weather, the frost being intense On ascending Siiver hill, near Robertsbridge, 
On her return up the Chanoel, with her head to the wind, the speed of the en- the deceased was mortally struck by the cold, and fell in a fit of apoplexy, it is 
gines was increased to 16 2 3d revolutions w hich gave 10} knots ; and subse ||presume d—for the full particulars of the melancholy event have not transpired, 
quently to 18 revolutions, which gave 11? knots. ‘The engines worked beau. hough an soquest bas been held on the corpse. The deceased appeared but 
tufuily, but they were at no time put to fuli spee’. The Great Britain made) 4? hour before the catastrophe to be in the best possible health and spirits. 
the passage from the Holms to Kingroad (nineteen miics,) with head to wind, R | Giobe of Saturday. 
in exactly one hour and nine minutes ‘ | The Anti-Corn-law League held their second ineeting for the season, at 

Mr. Hoop’s Pension. —Mr. Hood's pension was, we understand, granted in Covent Garden The ree Wednesday, Jan. 29. The place was crowded. 
the most kind and handsome manner by Sir Robert Peel. The amount is £100) Mr. Andrew Rutherford, M. P., was installed as Lord Rector of Glasgow 
a year, and it 1s for the life of Mrs. Hood ; that of the author being, from il! ‘University, on Friday, in the midst of a nomerous assemblage of ladies and 
health, unfortunately (in all human probabiluy) of a more precarious tenure. | zentlemen, including Lord Cockburn, Lord Fullerton, Lord vory, the Lord 
When we think that such poems as his * Eugene Aram,” ** Old Oak Tree,” )Provost, Sheriff Alison, Dr. Candlish, and several ministers and members of 
“ Song of a shirt,” and many others of great power and pathos, not to men- jthe bar from Edinbargn. 

We understand that Sir John Barrow, Principal Secretary ef the Admiralty, 


tion his comic originalities, will be read with delight two hundred years hence, 
peroaps by tne royal descendants of our queen and the noble descendants of |will immediately retire ; aud that Captain Hamilton, Private Secretary to Lord 


our premier, six or eight generations removed, we could have hoped that the!|Haddington, will be his successor. 


brow, a civil engineer; which is thus described— 


one hundred pounds might have been two. But the pension list, we fency, vet Mr. Frederick Goulburn, son of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, has been 


to is deserved appointed to the vacant seat of the Board of Customs, caused by the death of 
and much wanted. ,et us, therefore, be thaukliul lor this Honourable Heneage Legge. 
Lavy Peet Miss Frances Brown.—The folowing letter was sent by)| 4 bene. to mats olonel George Mae- 
the prime minister to Miss Frances Brown, the blind poetess of Ulster, ou!) 
Christmas-eve :— | The Patriot announces that Mr Pritchard was to depart yesterday for his new 
“ Whitehall, Dec. 24. j\Consular station at Navigators Islands 


“« Madam,—There is a fund applicable, as vacancies may occur, to the grant | From a correspondence which has taken place between the Aduwiralty and 
of annual pensions of very limited amount, which usage has placed atthe dis-||the East India and China Association, it appears that a contract has been ca 
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tered inte by the Government for conveyance of the mai!s between Suez, Cal- |and on the amplitude of their retractile mouth, we need not be surprised at the 
cutta, and China twice a month ; but the arrangements have not yet beencon- fear which they excite in the inhabitants of the banks of the A pure and Orov- 
cleded ; and some disappointment has been manifested in the City at the delay.| noco. In places where the river was very limpid. and where not a fish appear- 
The death of the Earl of St. Germains, recorded this week, will occasion @d, we threw into the water little morsels of flesh covered with blood ; and in 
a few minutes a cloud of caribes came to dispute the prey. The beily of this 
fish has a cutting edge indented like a saw ; its body, towards the back, is ash- 
coloured, with atint of green ; but the unier part, the gill-cuvers, and the 
‘\pectoral fins, are uf a fine orange. The caribitohasa very agreeable taste. 
‘As no one dares to bathe where it is fuund, it may be considered as one of the 
greatest scourges of these climates, in which the sting of the mosquitoes, and 
the consequent irritation of the skin, render the use of baths so necessarv. 


some moves in the officral circles, by occasioning Lord E iot’s elevation to 
the Upper House. The old Eari was seized with a spasmodic attack, of a kind 
to which he was subject, early last week ; aod he expired on Saturday night, 
or early on Sunday morning. 

It is general'y romoured in political circles, that Mr. Sidney Herbert wil 
suceeed Lord Eliot as Secretary for Ireland, and Mr. Corry will replace Mr. 
Herbert as Principal Secretary of the Adiouraly. Globe. 


Humboldt. 
Mr. Baron Gurney, in consequence of continued ill health and increasing . 
weakness, has seut to the Lord Chancellor his resignation of the high office, J poe . 
of one ot the Barons of the Exchequer, which the learned Baron has filled for’ | IMPORTANT FROM MEXICO. 
some years with great-ability and satisfaction to the bar and the public. 1} Santa Anna Capturep! 
Standard. 


: By the arrival of the schr. Water Witch, from Vera’ Cruz, whence she 
A letter from Rome states, that the furnitare of the apartment in the Palace! sailed on the 22d ult., we learn the capture of San'a Anna, which took plece 
Barberini, occupied by the late Thorwaldsen, has just been suld, ss well #S/!on the 15th, at Jico near Jalapa, whilst he was endeavoring to reach the coast 
all the tools and articles of his studio. The latter objects were purchased in| j, disguise acco:npanied by four of his officers. He is contined at present in 
general by Englishmen, at exorbitant prices. Three common chisels fetched) the samecastle of Perote, froin which the Texan prisoners have not long since 
85, 92, and 110 Roman crowns—about £18, £19, and £23. ||been liberated. and well guarded by some 3,000 soldiers. It is proposed to 
Letters! recently arrived at Munich, from Rome, state that the Pope is remove him to the Capital in a few days, where he will have to answer to the 
in a great alarming state. His Holiness is upwards of seventy-nine years ofage.|'country, before the Chamber of Deputies, for his past tyranny and cruelty ; 
Frankfort Postal Gazette, Jan. 17. ||and doubtless, from the excited state of public feeling against him, he will ex- 
Letters from Madeira, of the Ist instant, mention that among the many Eng- |piate his conduct by an ignominious death. 
lish visiting that island is Mr. Sheridan Knowles ; who was about to deliver aj} Santa Anna had writen to the President. General Harrera, on the 10th ult. 
course of lectures on dramatic poetry. from this camp near Peubla. soliciting passports for Senor Haroy Tamariz and 
it 1s*now quite certain that the Queen in'ends to open the ensuing session|/Generals Cortzar and Mendoza, lave of his suite. He also begs passports for 
of Perliament on Tuesday next in person. The necessary orders have been himself, that he may leave the country, and, as he says, ** seek abroad a home 
issued from the Lord Chamberlam’s office for the occasion ; and a number of{/Where 1 might end iy last days. 


He states that he has already given up 

7 ; ales, wh procis 

workmen are busily employed in the House of Lords, fitting up seats and ¢ in-| the command of his ariny to Gen. Morales, who would proclaim the Constitu 
pleting the usual preparations for the reception of her Majesty. 


” 


| tional Government. 

Standard. || He authorizes certain Commissioners to announce to the Chambers his 

Spain.—A few incidents relieve the monotony of the accounts (rom Spain |jrenunciation of tLe Presidency, and states that he has sacrified his * property 
Along he resisted the contempt and 


‘Zurbano was arrested, in a house near Logrono, on the 19 h January ; with nis|/#9d all thata man holds most dear. 
‘outrages manifested against his person, and these expresstuns alone could never 
a||/have driven him to take this resolution ; fearing, if he remained, some conspi- 


brother-in-law, Cayo Muro. The captor was El Rayo, (the Thunder-bolt 

an old comrade of Zurbano’s. The reports of the caief’s escape into Portug 

mm P : P B |\racy would be formed against his life—-unfortuvate enough already to the na 
tion and himself—for this reason only he has resolved to separate himself from 


had been ciculated by his friends, to lull the vigilance of Government. Cavo 
Hihis faithful and valiant army 


Muro was shot in attempting to escape out “aS window, by the detachment); 
that surprised them in their hiding-place ; and he died on the way to his prison.|| : 7 
By the Governor of Zurbavo was at once cupella,|| _ He Goubt the august Chambers know how to respect the 
in order to his execution. He had an interview with his wife and only sur-|/ghts of . citizen that has well served his country and has poured forth his 
viving son ; and was then shot im the back, on the noon of the for that no more than 
the pontshment for an officer forsaking his colours. He met his deash with) id the em be Re ike had (he Ciegrace to occupy 
his characteristic hardibhood. The di-covery of his retreat is, with great prob-||' th of the left h 

ability, iaipated to treachery. Zurbano had actually tried to reach the North)| tne 18 in a 
of Portugal by the course of the Douro ; but every outle: from the Riojah ry ing the ruz, hen soon 
so closely watched by the Royal troops, that he was compelled to give up Course for intending to leave the from Fiuatza- 


attempt in despsir, and retrace bis step towards Logrono; suffering dreadtul)|CU4!se or some port in Oajaca, asthe road vo Vera Cruz was strongly fortified 
- ra ,\at almost every place through whic. he would have to pass. Having dismissed 
privations and berdships until the moment of his arrest. i gh | 
ijhis escort, he proceeded as a citizen, until he was arrested by some Indians, by 
he was recognised, from his lameness, and delivered up to the military 
Count de Reus, has been pardoned. As extraordinary courier was despstched | 


from Madrid on the 19th, to the Castle of St. Sebaftian, where he was incar- | At Puenta National, the key of Mexico, the peasants had congregated en 
cerated. He is ordered to reside in Madrid. 


___|'masse to oppose his flight 

The huge steam-ship Great Britain has come up to London, It left Bristol The same day as the flight of Santa Anna took place, Generals Paredes and 
on Thorsday evening, passing the Flat Holm at twenty minutes to ten o'clock ;|| 4rrijlaya. folloxed by General Bravo, entered the city of Puebla with their 
and reached the Downs at two minutes to two o'clock on Sunday murning ;) united turces, amidst the rejoicings cf the inhabitants. — 
having gone 250 statute miles in 28 hours and 55 minutes. Weighing anchor In a letter from the captive ex-President to the Governor of the department 
again at five minutes to eight o'clock, the steamer anchored at Blackwall! about \of Vera Cruz, dated Jalapa, 17th ult., he complains most bitterly of his treat- 
halt-past three o’elock in the afternoon. The voyage was very stormy : off | ment by his guards and-the populace. He says his habitation presents the 
Lundy Island, on Friday morning, the gale was tremendous and not a single’ appearance of a guard room, with a sentinel constantly by his bed—he can- 
vessel was in sight. The steamer encountered some slight damage from a |,,o, sleep—the officials will perinit none of his friends to have any intercourse 
heavy sea that struck its bows, At that time the steamer was making 5} knots) with him.—and in fact, his condition is vastly more degrading than whilst he 
an hour ; the greatest speed was 1323 knots. The screw propeller at the||remaived a prisoner in the handsof the Texans. His entry into Jalapare+ 
siern*of the keel never rose more than to show three or four.feet of i's upper |sembied a triumphal procession, conducting him as a conquered foe to his coun- 
part out of the water; and thus during the heavy gale the engines were found try 
to work uniformly. That would not have been the case with a paddle-fitted) “+ {udeed,” he continues, “I would prefer death to such insults—which are 
vessel; the wheels being frequently plunged in the water up to their axes, at) neither noble nor decent.” 
which time the engines are as it were paralyzed ; while at the next moment,|/ Ji is stated that Santa Anna bad $400,000 in gola at his residence, Eusero, 
the water leaving the wheels, the engines fly off at a speed much beyond their | which was tv have been forwarded to him, but it has fallen into the hands of 
usual rate of working. Such irregular action not only requires very great at-) the Government of the department of Vera Cruz, who apropose to employ it in 
tention in the engineers, but frequently, in spite of every precaution, causes! remunerating the inhabitants of that Department for; the |. sses sustained by 
considerable derangement of the machinery. The action of the engines in the| them during Santa Anna's occupation. 
Great Britain never varied more than half a stroke or one stroke per minute.) Captain D, Jose Santa Auna the eldest son of the fallen President, was 

Prepiction or ano Storms By FALLING Stars —A communication||arrested near Jalapa the morning of the 16th. 
has been made tothe Academy of Sciences by M. Coulvier Gravier, on the!) Senora Santa Anna had paid her husband a visit in camp, accompanied by 
meteors yulgarly called falling stars. He thinks that all the changes which) her brother. afew days before his flight. She alone is faithful to the tyrant. 
take place in the terrestrial atmosphere have their origin in the the upperre-|| We have no advices from the Capital since the events wechronicle At that 
gions. ‘ If(says he) we watch at night the direction, number and changes of//period they were carrying on the tria's of the ex-Ministers, and had already 
colour of the falling stars, we shall be able to predict with certainty the wind) voted honorary medals to those citizers of Puebla who should distinguish 
that will prevail, and the raio, storms, &c. that will take place, on the follow-| |themsel ves in the approaching struggle, as a so a sword to the Governor of that 
ing day.’ M. Gravier declares that he has for several months passed entire| town. 
nights in observing the falling stars, and that every morning at sever o'clock he;| Gen. Arista, the instrument of Santa Anna in the murders at So Tobasco, 
delivered to M. Brago, at the observatory, his prediction for the day, without! published a manifesto against his fallen leader, and declares that although they 
having been once in error. The name of M Arago having been thus men-|/now all unite against him, they must not /ose sight of Texas 
tioned, he certainly owes it to the puplic to contradict or confirm the assertion!) The following are the charges upon which it is unders'ood Santa Anna will 
of M. Gravier, and—with permission of course—to state what are the signs by) 'be tried - 
which this knowledge, so important, it real, to agriculturists and navigators, | ist—High Treason in attemp‘ing to subvert the constitution and elevate 
obteined. ave the supreme authority es Emperor of Mexico. 
d 


|| 2d.—For violating the constiturion by an arbitrary exercise of powers not 
THE BLOOD-FISH. | elegated to him. 

Our Indians caught with a hook the fish known in the country by the name}; 3.—For malfeasance in office ; applying the monies of the government to 
of caribe orcaribito, because no other figh has such a thirst for blood. It at-|/his own use, and sending out of the coontry on his individual account several 
of flesh. ‘The Indians dread extremely these caribes ; and several of them)! 4th.—For violating the principles of war at Puebla; opening his batieries 
showed us the scars of deep wounds in the calf of the leg and in the thigh made| upou the city and cruelly butchering the inhabi ants while a cessatiou of ho-- 
by these little animals. When a person is only slightly wounded, it is — jtilities had been solicited by him and granted unser the sacred guarantee of a 
for him to get out of the water without receiving{severer wounds. The) |flag of truce. 
blood-fish lives at the bottom of rivers ; but ifonce a few drops of blood be}; &th.—For robbing the national mint, pillaging cities, and appropriating to 

shed upon the water, they arrive by thousands on the surface. W ben we re-|/his own purposes public and private property. 
flect on the number of these fish, the most voracious and cruel of which are|| 6th.—Disobedience to orders, in refusing to deliver up his command when 
ouly four or five inches long : onthe triangular form of the sharp cutting teeth} |ordered by government. 
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UF Theatrical and Literary Notices deferred in consequence of the arrival of 
the Packets. - 

The Packet Ship Roscius, from Liverpool, brings European intelligence of 
a cheering nature, generally. The worst feature it presents being that of the 
Cotton market, which tended rather to depression : 
ever, doting therein. 


The state of the Revenue, always considered one of the most decided indi- 
There is! 
hardly a falling off, under any head, whilst on the aggregate we find an increase) 


ces of the state of commerce is of a inmost satisfactory description. 


in the quarter, ending 10th Jan., over the corresponding quarter of the previous! 
year, of nearly half a million sterling. and the increase in the year to the same) 
date, over that of the previous year, is £1,163 595; and we have likewise to! 
recollect that those previous terms were highly prosperous ones. In connexion 
with this report however, there is still heard in a loud voice the ery of * dis-| 
tress,”” which calls to oer recollection a view of things which it would be salu-} 
tary to contemplate gravely. An English Journalist has been at considerable} 
pains in analysing the proportions of taxation severally borue by a Rich Land- 
owner and a Poor Laborer, and he makes out that whilst the latter pays to the 
Government upwards of fifty per cent upon the price of his necessary food, 
the former does not pay—even upon a liberal scale of caleulation—more than 


seven. But the calculation does not stop here, for the figures would shew that} 
the operation of the Corn Laws upon the J|.andowners estate not only covers 
this seven per cent. of taxation, but puts nearly twenty 
ket. 


1793 he shews that of the expenses of the long war from that time to 1816,| 


per cent 


This Arithmetician does not even stop here, but, going back to the year 


into his poe-| 


industry paid 92 per cent. of it, and Property—the thing to be protected-—paid 
er cent. Now admitting ‘or a moment that the se Caicu- 
but the remaining 8 p dmitting t that 
18 are exaggerated, seeins plan ha who posseS- 
Jations are somewhat ggerated, it still plain, that t i 
nothing have been the main supporters of the property of others, and that i 
the distribution of the Ways and Means the burthen ts thrown 
wrong shoulders. 


sadly upon the} 
The very converse of this statement ouglit to be the true} 
one, and though the change ought not—and we are too sure will not—take; 
place shortly or suddenly, yet, as the approximate facts of this statement are’ 
not deniable, it should be the minister's duty to relieve the labor 
population as much as possible of imposts which press most heavily on that 
class, and increase the demand upon those who can better afford it and whose 
property it is the duty of the legislature to protect 

Let it not be urged that the Income tax is a judicious one because it is so 
punctually paid up. Those who have lived long in tle world, and have had t 
be the artificers of their own fortunes, well know the fallacy of such a conclu 
sion. Constituted as society is no man who wishes io become rich must seem 
to be poor, therefore all but paupers put on the besi appearance they can, and 
pay the Income faz,wiatever else they may postpone ; 
there are the horrors, to a tender conscienced man. of a 


} 


besides, they did net, 


i; affidavit, and to 
struggling man,of an enquiry into the solvency of hiscondition. Jt is therefore 
a skilful but cruei play on the condition of the middle classes to inflict 
them a tax which they are almost always sure to overpay, if they would avon 
unpleasant animadversious. 


Property,—preperty is the fund that should mainly 
supply the Revenue ; and why chould it not be npon a ¢ 
was when first invented as a means of national revenue. ‘To say the truth, re- 
specting the duty of Sir Robdert Peel, or rather of his organ the Chancellor oi 
the Exchequer, at the next openivg of the budget, hie ought to decrease the tax- 
ation on the poor and make up the deficiency from the rich 
equitable to say the least of it 


luated scale, as 1’ 
This is no more than 


The Repeal agitation is going * down, down,” the rent is n 
nal, and, to crown Mr. O'Connell's disasters, he has now got 


Ww net arly 


in differences with the Irish Hierarchy. ‘True his original popularity bas not 
yet waned so greatly but that he can here end there get up an excitement on a 
small scale, but these are among his iast struggles, and we perceive by one 


item of the latest intelligence that he might probably be ab e to ** back out” 


of al! past troubles if he were sent as one of a commission to Rome, to watch 


respectable 


the British proceedings at the Vatican, where 


states. as upo 


i n au 
I 

thority, that Mr. Win. Petre, an English Catholic, and the Austrian Ambassa- 
dor, are negociating with his Holiness relative to the Ca‘ho.ic Church in Ire- 


ue 


land, and where he asserts that these have power to promise provision for the 
Irish Clergy provided the Pope will concede the power to the British Govern- 
ment to nominate future Catholic Bishops. Should this be true and should it 
be granted, how will the Agitator be s.tuated with regard to his belief in the 
infallibility of his spiritual head! How? Why he has already made up his 
mind upon it, he says it would be ‘a temporal and political affair, and would 
therefore be void.” 

It would appear that the Irish Charitable Bequests Act has turned out a Rock 
a-head to Mr. O'Connell, for it has conciliated the Clergy, who can couciliate 


the people, and the idea of his bringing himself into hostile co.liston with the | 


Catholic prelates is very like the determination of an earthen vesse! to dash it. 
self against one made of metalic substance Sir Robert Pee! and his colleagues 
have made a master-stroke in this, and in the projection of two new Colleges 
The Irish are never insensible to a liberal move of the Government, and these 


there was not much, how-| 


ing part of tae)) 


himself involved! 


which minister to freedom of conscience, and protection to their religion and its| 


‘\institutions, are exactly calculated to relax the rigour of their ani:mosity, to pro- 


lduce obedience, perhaps love, of the laws, and to open their eyes against the 
‘visionary trash which has hitherto deceived them. ‘The conduct of the govern- 


iment in this proceeding gives general satisfaction through every complexion of 


jlparty. The proposed localities for the new Colleges are Cork and Belfast, 
jlwhich are nearly equi-distent on each side from that of Tublin, or sufficiently 
\|so for general accommodation. 


The Pope himself, is said, ina Resceipt to 
‘have approved the Charitable Bequests Bill, and to have advised the clergy to 
conduct themselves meekly and obediently ; surely then, so goud a Catholic as 
Mr. O'Connell professes himself to be, so obedient and confiding a son of the 
| Church, will not endeavour to stir up the people against their spiritual teachers, 
|_he would surely not become a Schismatic ! 

| The * Rubric” controversy continues in England ; it is still warm but its 
fury has abated. Being but a matter of discipline and form for the most part, 
it may easily be settled but not without a formal and authoritative interference 
therein. The Bishop of Exeter, upon remonstrance from the proper quarter 
|has relaxed his severity with regard to the clergy of his Diocese ; in other 
lwords he * kisses the rod,” bot has not by any means abandoned his princi- 
‘oles; and he is so far faithful to the Tractarian doctrines that he has even given 
sermission to Dr. Pusey to preach in the Diocese of Exeter, in the very face of 
the sentence of suspension pronounced against Dr. P at Oxford. The Bishop 
‘excuses himself, first by saying that the sentence extends only through the 
Diocese of Oxford, and secondly that Dr. Pusey was sentenced without any 
opportunity of defence ; but with regard to the former excuse, it was at least 
jungracious to put himself in opposition to a declared authoritative sentence, 
‘and as to the latter, the Bishop was infurmed that a precise notice of the charge 
‘against Dr Pusey was sent to that gentleman, and that the accused forwarded 
ia letter explaining the controverted points, which letter was also considered to- 
gether with the Sermon ander inquiry. But the most remarkable feature of 
this disturoance arises as we understand from a suggestion of Earl Fortescue 
0 bring the matter Lefore Parliament! What on earth can—or rather ought— 
\Parliament have to do in the case! True, in the Upper House there is the 
‘Bench of Bishops, but Clergymen are absolutely excluded from seats in the 
‘Commons House as representatives of the people, and we should think that in 
that popular assembly there will be much more “ talk than cider ;” it seems to 
us to be very like plastering the foot in order to eure a disease in the head. If 
\Parliamentary enactment be necessary—and we suppose it may—it should be 
grounded on a Message from the Throne, after a Convocation has been sum- 
ynoned and has delivered the result of its deliberationstothe Queen. At leas, 


thas we read the order of things. 


The Mail Steamer Hibernia brings or advices to the 4th inst , which are of 
'a cheering na‘ure, and indicate a steady progress of prosperity in trade, and in 


‘the general employment of labor. 


| The Queen, the Royal Consort, and Family, all continue in good health ; 
‘ser Majesty has recently honoured the Duke of Buckingham with a visit at 
Stow, which may almost be considered as classic ground, and subsequently has 
vaid the same compliment to the Duke of Wellington at Strathfieldsay. By 
his mode of procedure, and by her Majesty's graceful condescension through- 
out those progresses she daily rivets mure and more those popular ties which 
‘so justly entitie her to be considered “ The Queen of Hearts.” 

Cotton was somewhat firmer than by the advices per Roscius, in fact this ar- 
ticle has become much more steady in price than formerly. 

The London Spectator, a Journal which is commenly-both correct and cay- 
tious ailowed a paragraph to find way into its columns of a distressing nature 
to the friends of the excellent Governor-General of Canada, as regarded hie 
state of health, we are happy to perceive it so far contradicted that the report 
jof the appointment of Sir H. Pottinger to be his successor is denied, nor is 
‘there any other appointment elluded to. Her Majesty has created Sir Charles 
Metcalfe a Peer ef the United Kingdom by the title of Baron Metcalfe, and it 
is stated that the veteran soldier and able governor has declared his resolution 
‘*to die in harness.” He has suffered however, very grievously, nor can we 
now suppose him to have become effectually relieved ; but bravery of soul can 
defy physical pain, and this quality is essentially one in the character of Lord 
Vetcalie 

Mr. Gladstone has resigned his office of President of the Board of Trade, 
ystensibly on the subject of Sugar Duties, but in reality, as we learn, on ac- 
count of his Tractarian sentiments. It is said that although he parts from of- 
participation with his late colleagues in the Ministry, he does not intend 
to oppose them in the house. Lord Dalhousie is expected to be Mr. Gladstone’s 
successor. 

Another change occurs in the withdrawal of Lord Eliot from the office of 
Secretary for Ireland, he will probably be succeeded by Sir Thos. Fremantle. 

Nothing can be imagined more dignified, yet more moderate than the address 
of Archbishop Howley to the Clergy of his Province, touching these heats with 
ire gard to the Rubrics. The London Spectator which we have elsewhere 
quoted on this subject. contains the address at large, to which we would wil- 
iingly give place, were it not forthe pressure of matter incidental to the arri- 
val of the Mail Steamer ; we shall, however, reperuse it, and may probably give 
at least a digest of it hereafter. 


ficial 


One of the most complete specimens of unblushing mendacity—as we con- 


sider the matter—that has lately been brought before our eyes is an asserted 
communication from Washington that, upon the capture of Santa Anna, there 
were documents found in his possession, shewing that the British Government 
had been for some time treating with bim for the cession of California to Eng- 
jland. The 


fabricator of this monstrosity can know but little of the British 


= 
| 
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Government, of Santa Anna himself, or of the nature of war; else would he ple, sturdy, and sententious style of the ancient drama, joins with the music in 
We would such a ot and elevation on the scene that the com- 
monplaces of it are absorbeu, a On stan 
condescend to vindicate the honour of the British Government from such an, P . na Cres and ey saree d before us undoubt 
— ‘thy mise! ed personifications of the hero and heroine of Grecian antiquity. 
aspersion, but sure we are that it could only arise in the bosom of a silly mis-; And now for some of the points in which especial improvement has been 
chief-inaker, who, despairing of any other mode of producing hostile feelings| made since the first representation. The Hymu to Eros, which was on that 
between England and the United States has tried this as a dernier ressort —_—| OCCasi0N Most injudiciously sung as a quartet, is now given chorally. ‘This no- 
The War party in France are for the present on the wrong side, thongh they, feat by in the upper tenors, 
fought strenuously to throw out the Guizot party.. This is more than a victory, || eb os, SOO y ; the time also inclines too much to slowness ; and, through 
wf sides this dragging on the one hand and want of force in the upper melody, a piece 
it is giving one of the wisest statesmen that ever guided the helm of the French|\goes off unnoticed which properly performed would certainly be a universal 
Government at least another year of usefulness to his country.. It seems that)/favourite. The introductory symphony for brass instrame.ts might also be 
there are ‘waiters upon Providence” in France.as well as elsewhere, for| \teatly improved. There is a middle-part for the alto or tenor trombone, which 
Guizct’s feat. his, towards the cadence has never been duly articulated in our hearing. 

|| The Ode to Bacchus has gained much by an improved method of performing 
second only 8; but the point being eettled he was able in a few hoursto count) jt On the first night the chorus were much incuimmoded by the evolutions 
on nearly 50, with which he can carry on business well enough ijofa troop of Bacchantes who passed within and without them destitute as it 

Poor Zurbano has met his fae; we had hopes that he would escape itito| seemed of rey definite — action, and as much in defiance of the ballet- 
||master as the Ss, iNOW, ys restore pi f 
Portugal, but he was shot in crossing the border.. When will the annals of /'"2°'°* pan oyeeian ow, order ie restored in thie patt of the werk. A 
" space is cleared before the altar and its officiating priest, in which they perform, 
pain cease to be stamed with blood and polluted with brutal cruelty at every|| while the chorus, divided into two parts fur stropbe and antistrophe, pursue 
page ? | heir voeal occupation uninterruptedly and with noble effect. The energetic 
exclamations resounding from both sides of this double chorus in the squick 
The Drama , | second movement in B minor, ** Hear us, Bacchus,’ with the mad whirl of 
° triplets on the violins, is full of poetic fury and wild ecstacy. In the last scene 
It has for some time been a general cry that the taste for the Drama has] ithe curtain a re imagined and effec- 
" > shou n ) oo much pro ong e¢ it reing esirable to remove as muc:i 

gone by,”’ and cucumstances have unfortunately been wanting to enable thejias possible from a work of this simple and majestic nature all common and po- 
real lovers of the stage to disabuse the public mind on the subject. That the \pularartifices. It would be well that the curain should descend with the last 

real causes of its apparent decline were to be found partly in the mis manage. |jnote of the lovely concluding chorus. 

3 é he coy e > 
ment tdo frequently discernible, which would cater for diseased tastes and) Ww ith regard to the me of the several movements, there is scarcely an ex- 
partly in’ the vapid writings of modern| CePtion to be made ; save only tothe chorus im the second scene, Wonders 

te the Tasbion. ‘aud nature,’ which would certainly gain in point of expression by being taken 
iters, who exp P y ne Up slower. Written in 6 8 time, the movement hurried tends too much to the 
a little in the meanness of composing for the glorification of some one popular, jig, but restrained is full of dignity and sweetness The flute solo which ac- 
actor at the expense of the general cast, and even of the interests of the Drama| Companies the antistrophe would then become more prominent : it is at pre- 


itecif. have: booh deessusd by us again and again, and we now have to thank| sent lost, or only heard by those who know that it exists and listen intently 
: | for it. tn the general performance it is perhaps desirable that the solo instru- 


Mr, Vandenhoff for atfording proof of the fact, That excellent artist, with his) | ents should stand vut more than they do,—the harp, for instance, in the first 
daughter, has produced at Covent Garden the “ Antigone" of Sophocles, and jscene, and obve in the introductory solo of the chorus * tow happy they.” 
has called in the aid of music and the masterly composition of Mendelssohn’ | ‘The great dramatic scenes are the fifth, in which Antigone is led away to 
toenable him tocarry out so difficplt a probation ‘The latter was voneces- pre and the last, which portrays the subline desolation of Creon. The scope 
sary, as the following quotations from the London “ Spectator’ will fully |) oo restynenatade of music is here, almost for the first time, exhibited 
public in convexton with situations and associated with a language and 
show : : | sentiments in which all can sympathize. Unity and intensity of purpose per- 
How curiously the anticipations as to “ Antigone” have been disappoint-) vade the work, and the audience cannot refuse rympathy to what the poet 
ed. Jt was predicted that the drama of Sophocles would be a most heavy! and musician have strongly felt befure them. In truth, as it regards the av- 
affair, but that the music of Mendelssohn would carry it thtough triumph-| dience, the result evinces that a step has been made in favour of good music, 
antly. The reverse was the case —The tragedy triumphed, and the com-)'—they are evidently deeply interested ; while the combined effect on the ex- 
position was sibilated ; but the sibilation was intended for the singers, and perienced playgoer carries h.in back to the golden days of Kean in Shakspeare. 
not for the inspirations which emanate from genius kindred to that of the), 
Greek poet. Mendelesohn has treated his wost ditlicult subject in a classical)’ LEGENDS 
spirit. Of the music ascribed to the Greeks hé makes no use: but from his! yw 
constant use of unisonove mefdy we should conclude that he holds with the hen ould not forget 
doctrine that the Greeks were unacquainted with harmony and counterpoint.) 2°, in comparatively late days traditions arose and swelled in wonder as years 
The singers chant a.good deal in recitative—Gregorian in character. but at) rolled over them,and how mechanical devices,simple in themselves but not com- 
times full harmonies are heard, as massive, indeed, as any of Handel's) prehended by the public, were metamorphosed into supernatural productions, 
choral effects All iteration of language is avoided ; the poem proceeds rapid-| which increased in mystery aud magnitude as the times when they were contem- 
ly, with the instrumental accompaniments sustaining the voices, or the break) Sick 
iu the poetry is filed up by energetic phrases from the band of startling power. ?'*'°" Tececed trom those of their birth. Had printing not been introduced 
The declamation of Antigone in the scene where she is consigned tothe tomb “e might have competed with the a.cients in prodigies, and prodigies as fully 
had an electrical effect, ulshough Miss Vandenhoff did not deliver the recita-! believed ; for there are few old examples derived from tangible mechanism, 
us in or pure phantasma, that have not been imitated by modern manofacturers. 
most impassioned manner. , the actin is w e theme of! 
shes alas for these ! the revival of letters is the bane of their fame. Stripped 
in the act of sisterly.affection for which she is sentenced to be buried alive,, of their borrowed garments they stand before usas ordinary mortals—a predi- 
to the scene where she bewails her fate, she declaimed with dignity, and act-, C*Ment most of their predecessors weuld be in, had we equal facilities to dis- 
ed with sculptural beauty. Wandevhoff looked like Jupiter aa the King Creon, be them. 
and supported the part nobly through the earlier scenes.) When he broke out, If Medea reatored youth and elasticity to the aged and decrepit by herbs 
into exclamations of grief, after the deaths of his son and wife, he displayed) 404 drugs, Raymond Luth and others, prepared from similar ingredients the 


fine points. His utterance of the following lines was the climax of histrionic! \Veritable elixir of life. The androids of Dedalus, were so strongly embued 
\\with the faculty of locomotion that to prevent their escape they had to be 


never have put together a story of such incongruous materials, 


eloquence :— shackled ; but not lesa marvell ag the lity of Ib i 
; \ishackled ; but not lesa marvellous was garrulity of several brazen images 
|e. g-, that of Albertus, which, by the incéssant use of its tongue so prevented 
No ‘fe! O 4 Aquinas from pursuing his studies, that not till he broke its head with a 
Nor thine, my wile - wretched, hapless me - | hammer was a stop put to its loquacity. Old jugglers took occasional flights 
Ah, whither shall I turn,—on whom repose ! . 
Ciluaits bath fallen on my Wend | upon dragons, and some, imitating Ganymede, mounted the air opon eagles— 
‘atamity nh on my ’ | granted—bat did not Dr. John Dee make a huge Scarabeus which flew off with 


And all my hopes are shattered by the blow !” }/a man on its back and took a basket of provisions for the journey. 

The proluction of * Antigone’ on an English stage is to be ascribed to its) The resemblance holds good in sublime matters: the King of the old Gods 
great success last year at the Odeon in Paris ; but it isto the classical taste’ handled thunder with one’ handj and darted forked rays from the other, but 
of the King of Prassia that the honour is due of its original representation at| Hildebrand, a modern Jupiter, elicited lightning by moving bis arm and thun- 
Berlin. It has been stated that the German translation from the Greek was jder by shaking his sleeve. 
made for Mendelsshon by the present King of Bavaria Where is the Athens || Amphion raised massive buildings by the sound of his lute—Merlin did no 
now that listeoed four hundred and fifty years before the Christian era to the’ /less in conveying rocks through the air and making them take the very places 
tragedy of * Antigone’? Of the one hundred and twenty dramas of Sopho-|/they now occupy at Stonehenge. Pliny tells of a boy who rode daily to and 
cles, is it not wondrousthat as many as seven should stili be extant ? ‘* (Edi-!|from school on the back of a dolphin ; the intelligent animal atteading morn- 
pus Tyrannus” has been regarded as the masterpiece of the (ireek poet who jing and evening, to ferry him over an arm of thesea. Andis it not a matter 
triumphed over “Eschylus and Euripides ; butin the ** Antigone’’ the tender, of ecclesiastical history that a gentleman named Antony, instructed smaller 
and pathetic, the majestic and sublime, are equally remarkable. | fishes in ethics—his audience flew to the shore on his approach, raised their 

— ||heads and listened to the lecturer with becoming attention, and when he cen- 

Never was the impending fate of ad « matic piece more completely reversed | cluded, expressed their acknowledgment for the information received, by 
than in che case of the lyric tragedy Axntiyone, whichis now runniug a most |shaking their tails, and instantly disappearing to put the new doctrines in prac- 
prosperous career at Covent Garden, and realizing all that had been hoped and ‘tice. 
expected fromit. The first night merely exhibited a disorderly rehearsal, with || Hercules dragged Cerberus from hell, and seared with glowingironsthe necks 
the usual malign influences of a bad beginning, dissipating confidence, and) of the hydra ; and who has forgot how a subsequent and much weaker hero 
threatening genera! confusion in the ranks of the choristers ; in the evil effects! compelled the prince of darkness himself to go to his place, after severely 
of which both the orchestra and the actors participated. A very energetic, cauterizing with hot pokers a tender part of his person. But to conclude 
attempt has since been made to correct what was palpably wrong on that oc with a pleasanter subject. The old deities romped up and down mount Olym- 
casion : the music has been greatly improved in the general execution ; and) pus, the higher regions of which they called heaven On the whole they were 
this part represented with mure fidelity to the original has elevated the whole | a pretty smart company, but had Bishop Wilkins lived with them he would 
Vandenhoff and Miss Vandenhoff have advanced in favour ; and though neither) certainly have elevated their views s»mewhat higher. His project for reach- 
of them can be said to possess a voice favourable to’ the golden cadence of, jing the moon had then reached ns in a description of its people and palaces, 
poesy,” and their delivery in scenes of passion smacks strongly of the old||and of Hebes handing out ambrosia and nectar, at baiting places, to quests 


theatrical conventions, yet the situations are favourable to them ; and the sim-|/travelling thither. y 
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DEPARTMENT OF 


Painting. 

ON THE “CU! BONO” OF THE FINE ARTS. 

The above is the iest maxim of the age, for there is nothing seen, felt, or! 
heard, but the universal question is asked, “ Of what use is it.” Now it is an! 


extremely difficult task, in a brief article like this, to be lucid upon such things || 
as owe their only value to a principle of intellectuality, because it is like the! 
question of “ what is puctry?” of which Coleridge somewhere says of 
person who makes such an inquiry, you may be sure he has none in his nature, 
and, therefore, he never can truly comprehend avy mere definition ; 80 of a)! 
person of a sluggish or a low intellect, he has not the requisite qualification to 
be interested in works of genius, and consequently, it will be almost impossi- 
ble to prove to him the ennobling value of the productions of poets and paint- 
ers. 

Living as we are in the midst of a Democracy, whose will is law, it behoves}' 
every one who has the true honor and glory of his country at heart, to atin at 
giving to the multitude an elevated motive of action, and we know of none}; 
more pure and refining than such pursuits as will enabie us to hold communion)! 
with Nature. The poet, whether he uses pen or pencil, can accomplish nothing 
save by studious contemplation ; and at such times only when his soul has been)’ 
warmed into deep emotion by the beauties of Nature, will he be able to givel| 
utterance to his sentiments and convey Her teachings to others with a stirring) | 
breath of life. 

We readily perceive in glancing over the pages of history, that the human 
mind in ages of barbarism, of violence. of tyranny, has never heeded those pure 
elevating pleasures to be found in cultivating the love of the beautiful—a germ 
of intellectuality that has been given to man, and to man alone And why was 
this germ implanted in our souls, if not intended to be cultivated’ Every 
where grandeur and beauty are strewed over the wide universe ; as with an 
unmistakable design to nurture its growth till it shall lead us, from the contempla-| 
tion of outward nature, to spiritualize upon the latent principle within, which, | 
when matured, cannot fail to draw us up in adoration of Nature's God ! 


** There is a gentle element. and man 
May breathe it with a calm unruffled soul, 
And drink its living waters, till his heart 
Is pure,—and this 1s human happmess. 


j 


Go abroad 
Upon the paths of Nature, and when ail 
Its voices whisper, and its silent things 
Are breathing the deep beauty of the world, 
Kneel at its simple altar, and the God 
Who hath the living waters, shall be there '"’ Wits. 


Would Greece have risen to her proud sublimity among Nations, if she had): 
failed to appreciate the labors of her artists ; she was idolatrous, it is true, but 
she was refined, while all around were more terribly bowed down to the very, 
earth, by a cruel paganism that required hecatombs of victims for a sacritice to| 
their false religion. Had vot the benighted mind in that distant age struck 
upon a spark of the lovely, which, scintillated amidst a cheerless gloom, her 
Solons, Platos, and Socrates, might have hoped in vain to win the minds of the 
multitude to worship that dawn of truth, which caused an altar to be erected) 
to the ‘“* Unknown God." 

It was doubtless the contemplation of the beautiful, that led her great men) 
to teach spiritual truths, under a Mythos now imperfectly understood, and. 
which elevated and refined the age, causing it to stand out in such distinct re-| 
hef from amongst their contemporaries. | 

Now turn and !ook at her ruthless conqueror,—victorious Rome, that after-| 
wards became the so-styled mistress of the world, —witness how she demolished) 
those beautiful creations of contemplative genius, and revelled in the work like. 
swine turned loose in a flower garden. Her generals led on hordes as barbar- | 
ous as themselves, not dreaming that there was a pleasure, a happiness to be 
found in understanding works which raised the soul from earth. Contention: | 
tumults, havocs, were the passions of their nature, the foul demon destruction 
they bowed down to in worship. Having no communion m the peaceful paths 
of poetry, they could not create, but they could destroy ; and we execrate them: 
for the mutilitation of such wondrous works of art, many of which are yet before) 
the living world, to confirm and justify the account of Grecian enthusiasm 
Three thousand years have these existed, and might have served as models to| 
each succeeding generation, but alas, during those three thousand years the 
human mind has slumbered in darkness, where no beauty dwells, till now it is! 
being aroused from its lethargy, and the rulers of Nations are awakening to a 
just sense of the importance of cultivating, in the minds of the multitude, such| 
modes of thought, as shall wean them from besotted, low, and grovelling pas-| 
times, whereby they become their country’s scourge ; rendering war and all) 
its dreadful consequences, an almost necessary evil, to rid the land of, 
their pestilential influence. But our day and generation are awakening ; 
the * million’’ are beginning to know, becauee they are beginning to feel, 
and understand, another kind of gratification and happiness, of an ennobling ten- 
dency, to be found in such pursuits as a love of the beautiful engenders, and 
which can never be found in revelry or mad intoxication, in tumults, in havoc,, 


or in crime. | 


Divine Wisdom has so constructed man that he must have some lure to ac-| 


THE FINE ARTS. 


| Look at the debasing Bull Baits of a past century, and at the Bull Fights 
| abroad of the present time. Next look at the public galleries of art, and wateh 


the great pleasure of the educated man as he silently proceeds in his examina- 


tion of works, with catalogue in hand ; observe also the unobtrusive admiration 
of the labourers, as they go the rounds of the exhibitions spending the shor‘ 


time they may be able to spare from the sordid pursuits of Jife in the enjoyment 


\of a pleasure that has for its train no one evil consequence, but contrariwise. 


Contrast the two states of society—of the age—and which should we prefer ' 


‘The answer is obvious. 


We will turn for a moment to the pages of Ancient History for further au- 
thority as to the ennobling tendency of the arts, if such vouchers as can be there 
found be needful. There we learn that Socrates was a sculptor by profes- 
sion ; Plato, the divine Plato as he is called by some, studied Painting ; sop 
made artists bis companions ;\ Marcus Aurelius received lessons in Philosophy 
from a painter, and maintained that these lessons first taught him to discover 
the true from the false. When Paulus melius sent to the Atheneans for an 
able Philosopher to educate his children, they selected Metrodorus the painter, 
who had also charge of one of the Scipios. 

We well know the important use the Church of Rome made of paintings to 
extend her dominion, thereby proving their great usefulness in exciting devo- 
tional feelings. 

We are told that the great Dr. Johnson and Sir Joshua Reynolds being at 


‘Mrs. Thrale’s, in company, the latter had occasion to leave the room, when the 
'Dr. observed “ There goes a great man not to be spoiled by prosperity ;”" and 


on another vecasion he said, *‘a story is a specimen of human manuers, and de- 
rives ite sole merit from its truth; when Foute has told me something | dis- 
miss it from my mind like a passing shadow ; when Reynolds tells me some} 
thing, I consider myself as possessed of an idea the more.” It would be an 


| easy task to cull pages from Ancient and Modern History to prove the utility, 


the * Cui Bono” of cherishing. of maturiug. the intellectual germ with which 
man only is blessed in this world of ours, but our limits forbid a more extended 
array of such authority. 

These remarks are imperatively called for at the present time, because with 
sorrow we learn that the excellent examples of Manchester, Durham, and se 
veral other great towns in England, so far from being followed up in this city, 
are likely to meet with determined and effective opposition. After a subscrip. 
tion of several thousands of Dollars here for the promotion of a popular and 


| national exhibition of works of Art, with the benevolent purpose of giving. ra- 


tional entertainment to the laboring portion of the community and for the more 
general cultivation of taste and judgment, the Rotunda—the late Post Office 
—is likely to be denied by more than one branch of the city authorities after 
being unanimously approved by another ; and this too on the score of Econo- 
my! Economy, which would deprive the multitode of a retined gratification, 
calculated in every way to elevate their sentiments, to supply material for con- 
versation, for comparison. for the exercise of judgment, for the use of the in- 
tellectual powers, and would send them on the contrary to the debasing retreats 
of the grog-shop, the porter house, of gambling, quarrelling, and sensuality ! 
Strange economy this. which would cause a double expenditure of money, a 
quadruple expenditure of constitution, which would Gill the alms-house with 


_ paupers, the hospitals with sick, rather than cddperate in procuring refined and 


wholesome entertainment at a low rate. 
We do trust that those who have hitherto been hostile to so excellent a pro- 
ject, will turn the matter over once more, ascertain the source of their erro- 


| neous notions on this subject, and promptly make the only atonement left to 


honest hearts upon the discovery of a mistaken idea,—that of assisting in the 
cause they may bave hitherto condemned. Pumwo Humanitas. 
GEORGE W. NEWCOMBE, 
MINIATURE PAINTER, ASSOCIATE OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN 

The late George W. Newcombe, A. was born Sept. 28th, 1799, at Ports- 
mouth, England, and received his education at a school kept by one of the 
French refugees then residing at that town. Atthe early age of fourteen he 
commenced studying drawing and miniature painting under a Mr. West, then a 
resident of Portsea, and from the age of sixteen did a considerable business, 


' considering his years, in painting watercolour sketches, at moderate prices. 


At 18 years of age he was engaged by Sir George Dallas to copy some of the 
pictures in his gallery at Titchfield,in which occupation he continued about two 
years. Having saved some money he wentto Brighton and took lessons of a 
popular miniature painter of the name of Frith, who had formerly been an offi- 
cer in the British Army. In the year 1822 he visited London, and drew for 
the privilege of studying at the Royal academy. His drawing was accepted 
and he was passed as a student, but never availed himself of its advantages. 
He attended two courses of Anatomical lectures and was engaged by Mr. 
Simpson, Sir Thomas Lawrence's principal assistant, to illustrate and Litho- 
graph au anatomical work which he (Mr. Simpson) was then publishing Mr. 
Newcombe was occupied on the work upwards of twelve months, but we be- 
lieve without reaping any pecuniary advantage ; his lithographs were consid- 
ered good and produced him some reputation, butno money. Being of an en- 


| \terprising turn of mind he formed a connection with Mr. W. C. Smith, a talente 


ed profilest, and during this connection he visited professionally the principal 


tion. He cannot, like the brute, be merely alternating in food and sleep ; there-, cities and towns of England, Scotland and Ireland. And in Dublin he paint- 
fore if his energies pursue not the paths of peace he will be led by ambition aud ed a great many sketches uf the street beggars, some of whom were well known 
strife, with all their concomitant evils, to war, spoliation, and inevitable misery || characters in their line, In 1826 he settled in London and followed his profes. 
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sion of miniature painter, but, as we believe, with indifferent success. In thy | I. The legends of saints and martyrs. 

month of Sept. 1827 he married a widow lady, the sister of a brother artist.|| If. The legends of the Madonna 


; ' ' ; |, Iti. The Seriptural and legendary life of Christ. 
This proved a most happy union, though without issue ; and to the son iV. The typical incidents and characters of the Old Testament. 


lady by a former husband he proved a fond iather. His works of this period) We shall find, as we proceed, tnat all these subjects, artistically consider- 

bear evidence of more careful finish than those of latter days. The head of ed, siand in some relation to each other, veneral or particular. But, for the 

an old lady, one of Captain Cook, a well known Dublin character, and some; 'present, we sliall condine ourselves to the subjects of the first class ; and, to 


reven‘. al sunderstanding with regard to the tic ri 
copies of old paintings, which are now in possession of the family, show con-| preven M micunderstanding with re gard to the particular view taken, I shall 
hazard a few prelimiuary considerations 


clusively that our artist possessed respectable ability in his department of art, | We cannot look iound a picture gallery—we cannot turn toa portfolio of 
and in general intention and colour his pictures possessed more merit than he) |yrinis after the old masters—we caunvt even look over the modern engravings 
usually received credit for. ‘The great want of smoothness, in his works—we}|which pour vpon us daily, from T'aris, Munich, or Berlm, without perceiving 
would not say “ finish ’’ for they are two very distinct qualities—preveuted | A 
: nhave cescencec to vs trom the early aan a nan § 
many instances their receiving that praise to which their other merits entitled “tthe 
them. Catholic Church. This form of * Hero worship,” as Mr. Carly!e might, but 
Business decreasing, he, on the representations of a wealthy American fiend, | very certainly would not, term it, has become, since the Reformation, strange 
visited America, leaving London in Nov. 1828, and arriving at New York||to us,—as far removed from our sympathies and associations as if it were 


early in 1829. For two years after his arrival he was successfal in the prac |jantecedent to the fall of Babylon, and related to the religion of Zoroaster, 
|estead of being left bu: two or three centuries behind us, and closely con- 
tice of his profession of miniature painter, and was elected a yo crimncnea . jjnected with the faith of our forefathers and the history of civilization and 
National Academy of Design. But his practice failing, and his wife having mm) Christianity. Of iate years, with a growing passion for ‘he works of Art of 
the interim opened a store in the city, he, at the end of the tiine almost dis-|ihe Middle Ages, there has arisen among us ades re to comprehend the state 
continued painting and confined his attention to trade. hed feeling which epeeced them, and the legends and traditions on which they 
He was an accomplished musician, whether as an instrumental performer, ajjare founded ; B Cease 0 unde retand and > bring to some surer critical test, 

. for| | ‘hich have become familiar without being intelligible. To 
vocalist, or a composer ; he filled the situation of tenor singor at St. Pauls for) \ ote us to do this, we must pause fora moment at the outset; and before 
seven years ; part of which time he officiated as clerk ; and gave, as we UN-) we plange into the midst of things, ascend to higher ground, and command a 


derstand, unqualified satisfaction to all with whom his official duties brought) |far wider range of illustration than las yet been attempted, in order to take 
hia incontact. At an early period of his residence here, he became a citizen Soe ages ¢ yancip é ~ and results which, ifnot new, most be contemplated in 
|inew relation to each other. 
of the United States, and a warm supporter of its institutions, fulfilling all), of le A 
The legendary Art of the middle Ages sprung out t ogenda era- 
bie doties with heart Mr. Newcombe'held's commission in the lease of the tories at lea t hin the 
militia during the length of time required by lawto release him from will Y\/only- literature which existed at the time, formed the sole mental and moral 
duty, with credit to himself and satisfaction to those with whom it brought him nourishment of the peuple of Europe. ‘The romances of Chivalry, which long 
associated. He was a man universully respected for hie sterling integrity. his) afterwards succeeded, were confined to particular classes, and leftno impres- 
singleness of heart, his cheerful though modest retiring disposition, and his sion on Art, beyond ie muiniatore eeeereere-ee of afew manuscripts This 
omptitade in ielieving distress. By.careful industry he had amassed a small}|°sendary literature, on the contrary, which had worked itself into the life of 
h hi he! people, became, like the antique mythology, as a living soul, diffused 
compotency, upon the enjoyment of which he was just about to en \\through the loveliest forms of Art, still vivid and vivifying, even when the 
was suddenly cut off. jold faith in its mystical significance was lost or forgotten. And it is a mis- 


He had hardly suffered a day's sickness during his life, and on the day of his ltake to sup 4, 


» that these legends had their origin in the brains of dreaming 
. : Saal The wildest of them had s » basis truth to res a 

death was in unusually good spirits, and visited several of his brotver artists||monks. ‘The wildest of them had some be sof trath to rest on. The form 
M Cc Ingh a Ch h k of him as ut commonly||“ hich they gradually assumed was but the necessary result of the age which 
(Messrs. Cummings, ingham, an spmas) a {produced them. ‘They became the intense expression of that mner life, which 
cheerful on the forenoon of that day. His death was supposed to have been! revolt J against the desolation and emptiness of the outward existence; o 
caused by apoplexy, and he scarcely lived two minutes from the commence-| those crushed and outraged sympathies which eried aloud for rest. and refuge, 

solace. and could nowhere find the: 
ment of the attack to its fatal termination, and uttered not a syllable to those|/40d sclace, and could nowhere find them. It will be said “in the purer doc 


litrine of the Gospel’’—but where was that to be found! The Gospel was not 
who anxiously called on him fora Jast lingering word. He had every possible) I 


jjthen the heritage of the poor: Christ, as a coiwforter, walked not among them. 
attention that medical assistance and a loving wife's kindness could render.) ff). ow blessed aching was inaccessible, except to the learned. It was shut 
He died Feb. 9th, 1845, im the 46th year of his age ; for one so generally esteem-! up in rare manuscript , it wa perverted and sophisticated by the passions 
ed his funeral attendance was such as might be expected. The pall bearers and the blindue s of those few to whom tt was accessible. he — — s 
: | he ear shureh relative tothe ni he godhead, t subtie distinc- 

comprised some of the oldest Academicians and members of the N. A of Do-| '% Me early church relative tothe nature of the godhead, the sub shares 
: ; ‘cal tal f the ci tious and incomprehensible arguments of the theologians, the dread enter- 
sign, and of the principal Musical talent of the city. ||tamed by the predominant church of any heterodox opinions concerning the 

His remains were born to St. Paul's Chapel where the foll funeral ey | divinity of the Redeemer, had al! conspired to remove Him, in his personal 
was performed according to the rites of the Episcopal church, and they were) character of ‘Teacher and Saviour, far away from the hearts of the benighted 
afterwards interred in St. John’s burial ground, in Hudson-st. in this city. m people—far, Into con ulat e, be sterious, 
a . spiritual, whither they could not, dare not, lollow im. n this state ot 
e e-eminent ; he washimself a kind, *! ie ’ : 

In ali the social duties of life he stood - < fo lithings, ** Christ became the object of a remoter, a more awful adoration. The 
son, and to the last contributed to supply the wants and soothe the pillow of) 0 in 7} jewan, therefore, to seek out or eagerly to seize some other more ma- 
an aged mother—such a son could not but be en excellent husband and father. terial beings in closer alliance with human sympathies.” | quote from Mr. 
And such a character he proved to the now bereaved widow and step son who) Millman, (History of Christianity, vol. iii. p 540.) and the same author, atter 
acing rivid and beautiful language, » dangerous ature 

must mourn the loss of their beloved protector ; from whom the latter, now ‘T°!02 coon d ind bea weet angeage the d mgetee but natural cunse 
h Tothe-widowed °! this feeling, thus sums up the result : During the perilous and 
ir, manhood, states neve |\gloomy days of persecution, the reverence for those who endured martyrdom 
ter and nephews of his wife he was in like manner a friend and parent, and his joy the religion of Christ had grown up outof the best feelings of man's im- 
loss will not easily be supplied to those who claimed his friendship and esteem,| proved nature. Reverence gradually grew into veneration, worship, adora. 
of whom the writer of this felt proud to rank himself among the number. tion. Although the more ngid theology maintained ? m — mg ee be- 
, . _. | tween the honour shown to the martyrs, and that addressed to the Redeemer 

epose ; but he has himself by his 2 
No splendid tornb marks the place of his " pee . b » | and the Supreme Being, ihe line was too fine and invisible not to be trans- 
conduct erected the proudest monument to his memory, the respect and esteem gressed by excited popular feeling.” (p. 434.) 

of all who knew him ; and as they passhis resting place they may proudly) ayo Jive.” says the poet, “through admiration, hope, and love.” Out o 
point to the spot and with truth exclaim, “ here lie the remains of one Of) these vital aspirations—not indeed always * well or wisely placed,” but never 
God's noblest works, an HONEST MAN.” | as in the heathea mythology, degraded to vicious and contemptible objects— 


The following resolutions were passed among the proceedings of the Acade-| #Fose and spread the universal passion for the traditional histories of the saints 
and martyrs,—personages endeared and sanctified in all hearis, partly as exam- 


my of Design et the day of the funeral, ‘ . __||ples of the loftiest Virtue, partly as benign intercessors between suffering hu- 
Special meeting of the National Academy of Design, held Feb. 11, 1845. manity and that Deity who, in every other light than as a God of vengeance, had 


Mr. Cummings having communicated the death of George W Newcombe, ||been veiled from their eyes by the perversities of schoolmen and fanatics, till 
associate of the National Academy of Design, Mr. Shegogue offered the follow-||!le had receded beyond their reach, almost beyond their comprehension. 
‘ luti ||Of the prevalence and of the incalcuable influence of this legendary literature 
ing resolution. : |'from the seventh to the tenth century, that is, just about the period when 

lved, Th have heard with deep regret of the death of our fellow J P ; 

Resolved, at we hav p reg mre 4 '||Modern Art was struggling into existence, we have a most striking picture 
associate George W. Newcombe, a man of respectability in his profession, and), Guizot’s ** Histoire de la Civilisation’ (16me Lecon): “As after tne 
a model in all the social virtues in life, to whom we may proudly apply the siege of ‘Troy (saysthis phisophical and e oquent writer) there were found, in 
; every city of Greece, men wno coliected the traditions and adventures of he- 
| roes, and sung them for the recreation of the people, tll these recitals became 

0 urning crape on the left arm | Subg or the recreatic pe ,t s 

Resolved, That we weer wer f thes national passion, a national poetry, so, at the time of which we speak, the 
for thirty days, aud attend his funeral in a body ; that a copy of these proceee’| traditions ef what may be called the hervic ages of Christianity had the same 
ings be forwarded to the relatives of the deceased and published in the daily) interest for the nations of Europe. There were men who made it their busi- 


papers. Signed Tuos. G. Cuarman, Recording Secretary. crete collect them, to twanscribe them, to read or recite them aloud for the 
me edification and delight of the people. And this was the only literature, proper- 
SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART. ly socalled, of that time.” (See also the whole of the following Lecon. 
BY MRS. JAMESON. 17th.) 
Part 1.—Introduction. Now, if we go back to the authentic histories of the sufferings and heroism 


The subject on which I am about to venture, perhaps rashly and presump-) of the early martyrs, we shall find enough there, both of the wonderful and 
tnously, is so vast, so varied—it opens up so many and such diverging sour- the affecting, to justify the credulity and enthusiasm of the uulettered people, 
ces of interest and inquiry, that order in the treatment is especially necessary.) who saw no reason why they cuotis not believe in one miracle as well as in 
Where to begin—on which point to take our stand—has been the difficulty.) avotier. In these universally diffused legends, we may recognise the means 
It appears to me, that all the sacred and legendary subjects treated in Paint-) —at least one of the means—by which a merciful Providence, working through 
ing and Sculpture may be classed under four distinct heads, beginning with jits own immutable Jaws, had provided against the utter depravation, almost 
the lowest grade, and ascending to the highest and most mystical. -extinction, of society. Ofthe “ Dark Ages,”” emphatically so called, the pe- 
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riod of which we speak was perhaps the darkest ; it was * of night's black higher couside.ations, how can we do common justice to the artist, unless we 
arch the key-stone.”’ At atime when men were given over to the direst ean bring his work to the test of truth? and how cen we do this, unless we 
evils that can atHlict humanily,—ignorance, idleness, wickedness, misery ; a 4 know what to look for, what was intended as to incident, expression, 
time when the every day incidents of lile were a violation of ali the moral character! One result of ovr ignorance has been the admiration wasted on 
instincts of mankind ; at a time wen all things seemed abandoued lw a blind the flimsy manuerists of the later ages of Art; men who apparently had no 
chance or the brutal law of force; whea there was nu repuse, no refuge, uo definite mfention in anything they did, except a dashing outline, or a delicate 
safety anywhere ; when the powerful inflicted, and the weak endured what-) finish. or a striking and attractive management of colour 
ever we can conceive of most revolting and intulerable ; when slavery was it is curioys, this general ignorance with regard to the subjects of Media- 
recoguized by law throughout Europe; waea meu tied to cluisters, to shut) ya] Art, more particularly now that ithas become a reigning fashion among 
themselves from oppression, and women to saield themselves from outrage ; yg. We find uo such ignorance with regard to the subyects of Classical Art, 
when the manners were harsh, the language gross , when ali the softer sucial pecause the associativns connected with them form a part of liberal education. 
sentiments, as pity, reverence, tenderness, tuund no resting place in the ac- Do we hear any one say, in looking at Annibal Carracci’s picture in the Na- 
tual relations of lite ; when. forthe higher ranks, there was only the fierce tional Gallery, “ which is Silenus, and which is Apolto ?” Who ever coufounds 
excitement of war, aud ou the nuuibler classes lay the weary, dreary monotony||a Venus with a Minerva, ora Vestal with an Amazon; or would endure au 
of a stagnant existence, poor in pleasures of every kind, without aun, without undraped Juno, or a beardless Jupiter! Even the gardner in * Zeluco’ kuew 
hope ; then —woudrous reaction vf the ineffaceabie instincts of good Implan Neptune by his “ fork" and Vulcan by bis lame leg We are indeed so uc- 
ted within us !—arose a literature wie ceversed the outward order of things, cystomed, in visiting the churches and the galleries abroad, and the collecticus 
which asserted aud kept alive inthe earts of men those pure principles of) \a¢ home, to the predominance of sacred subjects, that it has become a mere 
Christianity which were vatrage i iu thei daily actions ; a literature, in which! matter of course, and excites no particular interest and attention We have 
peace was better than war, aad suflerance more dignified than resistance ;) heard it ali accounted for by the fact that the church and churchmen were 
which represented poverty and toil as hououravle, and charity as the first of the first and for a long time the only patrons of Art; and in every col- 
virtues ; which held up tu initatioa and emulation, self-sacrifice in the Cause) jection we are prepared tor av extraordinarily large proportion of Nativities 
of good, and contempt 2f deatn for conscieace sake: a literature, in which and Assumptions, Madonnas and Magdalens, St. Catherines and St. Jeromes. 
the tenderness, the chastity, tne hervisin of womeu, played @ conspicious part ;|| Why certain events and characters from the Old and New Testament should 
which distinctly protested agaist slavery, against violence, against Mapurity)) be continually repeated, and others comparatively neglected ; whence the pre- 
in word and deed ; which retresned the ievered aud darkened spirit with ima-| idileetion for certain legendary personages, who seem to be wwultiplicd to infinity, 
ges of moral beauty aod truth; revealed bright glimpses of a better land, | and the rarity of others, of this we know nothing. We have learned perhaps, 
where “the wicked ceased from troubling,’ and brought down the angels of) after rouning through half the galleries and churches in Europe, to distinguish 
God with shining wings and beanug crowus vl glory to do battle with the! 4 few of the attributes and characteristic figures which moet us at every turn, 
demons of darkness, to caten the fleeung svul of the triumphant martyr, and) yet without any clear idea of their meaning, derivation, or relative propriety. 
carry it at once intu a paradise of eterval blessedaess and peace. | The palm of victory, we know, designates the martyr, triumphant in death. 
Now the legendary Art of chose Liree centuries whlea Culmprise the revival! We so far emolate the critical sagacity of the gardener in ‘ Zeluco’ that we have 
of earning, was, as | have said, the reflectivn’ol this literatare, of this teach-)\jeamed to distinguish St. Lawrence by his gridiron, and St. Catherine by her 
ing, Considered in tais point of view, can we easily overrate its interest and wheel. We are not at a loss to recognise the Magdalene’s “ loose hair and 
importance ! | lifted eye,”"Jeven when without her skull and ber pot of ointment. We learn 
When, after the .ong period of darkness which followed upon the decline} \to know St. Francis by his brown habit and shaven crown, and wasted ardent 
of the Roman Empire, the fine Aris began to revive ; the first, and for seve-| features ; but how do we distinguish him from St. Anthony, or St. Dominick ! 
ral ages the valy linpress they received was thatof the religious spirnt of]) As for Sc. George and the Dragon—from the St. George ‘of the Louvre, Ra- 
the time. Painting, Sculpture, Music, aud Arcautecture, as they emerged) |phael’s—who sits his horse with the elegant tranquillity of one assured of ce- 
one after another trom the “ formless vuoid,”” were pressed into the service of} jestial aid, down to him “ who swings ona sign-post at mine hustess’s door,” 
the Church. But it is a mistake to suppose that 10 ad.oitly adapting the re-||/he is our familiar acquaintance. But who is that lovely being in the first biush 
viving Artsto her purposes, in that magaihcent sprit of caicuiation which at of youth. who bearing aloft the symbolic cross, stands with one foot on the 
all times characterized her, the Caureu trom the ,beginning selected the sub-}/yanquished dragon !** that is a copy after Raphael.” And whois that majes ic 
jects or dictated the use that was to be a ide of them We tind, on the con- \creatare holding her palm branch while the unicorn crouches at her feet! 
trary, edicts aud councils repressing (ue popular exiravagaucies in respect,|)** that is the famous Pordenone st Vienna.”—Are we satisfied !—~not in the 
aod denouncing those apocrypial versious of sacred eveuts and traditions) least ! but we try to look wiser, and pass on. 
which had become the delight of the peuple; but vain were councils and)) Jn the old times the painters of these legendary pictures could always reckon 
edicts ;—the tide was loo strong to be so checked. ‘Tue Cturcn found heft-|\securely on certain associations and c@fain syimpathies in the minds of the 
self obliged to accept and mould tu her own ovdjects the exoticelements she} |spectators. We have outgrown these associations ; we repudiate these sym- 
cuuld not eradicate. She absorbed, so tu speak, the evils aud errors she could) |patbies. We have taken these beautiful works from the consecrated localities, 
notexpel. ‘There seems to lave been at Lis Lime 4 sort of compromise be-|/in which they euce held each their dedicated place, and we bave hung them 
tween the popular Jegends, wito all their wild mixture of northern and classi-|jin our drawing rooms and our dressing rooms, over our pianos and our side- 
cal superstitions, and the churca legends properly so called. ‘The firs: great)|boards ; and what do they say to us '—That Magdalen, weeping amid her 
odject to which reviving Art was destined, was to reader the Christian places|/bair, who once spoke comfort to the soul of the fallen sinner—that Sebastian, 
of worship theatres vf instruction and wnprovemeut for the people, to attract) arrow-prerced, whose upward ardent glance spoke of courage and hope to the 
and to interest the: by representations of scenes events, and personages,| tyrant-ridden serf,—that poor tortured slave, to whose aid St: Mark comes 
already so fam liar as to require no explanation, appealing at once to their intel-|;weeping down from above—can they speak to us of nothing save flowing lines 
ligence and their sympathies ; embodying in veauutul suapes beautiful at least|/and correct drawing and gorgeous colour! aiust we be told that one is a Ti- 
ln their eyes, (associatious and feelings aad memories deep rooted in thei tian, the other a Guido, the third a Tintoret, hefore we dare to melt in compas- 
very hearts, and which liad influenced im no slight degree the progress of |siou or admiration! or the moment we refer to their ancient religious signili- 
civilization,) the development of mind. Upon these creations of elder Art,we can-| cation and influence, must it be with disdain or with pity !—this, as tappears 
not look as those did for whom they were created ; we canuot annthilate the cen-||:o me, ts to take not a rational but rather a most irrational as well as a mos 
turies which lie between us and them ; we cannot, in simplicity of heart, forget) reverent view of the question. It is tocontine the pleasure and improvemen* 
the artist in the image he has placed before us. nor supply what may be deficient |to be derived from works of Art within bounds. It is to seal up a fountain oft 
in his work, through areverentially excited fancy. We are critical not eredu- the richest poetry,and to shut outa thousand ennobling and inspiring thoughts ; 
home. « and such was the opinion of the late Dr. Arnold, whom no one, I imagine, will 
We have wholly repudiated this polytheistic form of Christianity, and suspect of a leaning to Puseyism. In speaking of the pictures in the church 
there is no danger, | suppose, vf our falling again ito the strange excess of su-| of San Stefano, at Rome, he remarks ** Nodogbt wany of the particular stories 
perstition to wuich it .ed. in considering 1, we must endeavour so to place! |thus painted will not bear a critical examination. [tis likely enough, too, that 
ourselves as to be avle to view it as a whole ina large and philosophical point||Gibbon has troly accused the general statemeats of exaggeration. Divide 
of view ; we must at least understand what we may not be able to realize and |the sum total of reported martyrs by twenty, by fifiy if you will, but after all, 
to feel, belore we cau appreciate it fully under another point of view—shich you bave a number of persons of all ages and sexes suffering cruel torments 
at this time, perliaps, co wes more home to us artistic and picturesque. | death itself for conscience sake and for Christ's” and therefore,” ho 
It 1s about a hundred years since the passion, or the fashion, for coliecting adds, “ pictures of this kind I think very wholesome, not to be sneered at, 
works of Art, began to be generally dithused among the rich and the noble of |00r louked at as a mere excitement,but as a suber reminder to us of what Satan 
this land; and it 1s amusing to louk back aud to consider the perversions and) |can do to hurt, and what Christ’s grace may enable us to bear ; neither should 
aifectations of would-be connvisseurship during this period ,; the very smali|/we forget those who, by their sufferings were more than conquerors, not for 
stock of ideas on which people set a pretension to taste ; the false notions, the| themselves only, but for us.” 
mixture of pedantry and ignorance waich everywhere prevailed. The publica-|, To my particular taste the occasion which gave rise te this beautiful passage, 
tion of Richardson s book, aud Sir Joshua Reynolds's Discourse had this ad-||the particular instance chosen is not a happy one ; for | remember that the 
vantage, that they, to a certain degree, ditfased a more elevated idea of Art only time | ever entered that Charch of San Stelano, it made me sick to death, 
as Ari—and that they placed connuisseursnip on a better and truer basis. Ip||and that | ever afterwards avoided it as | would the botcher's shambles. ‘Car- 
those days we had inquiries tuto the Principles of ‘Taste treatises ou the Sub- |paccio’s St. Stephen, standing alone and looking down on us from his serene 
lime and Beautiful, auecdotes of Painting, and abundance of antiquarian es- veatitude, seemed to me far more calculated to inspire high thoughts than all 
says on dispated pictures and matilated statues ; but then, and up to a late} those doleful and sanguinary representations. But our forefathers of the Mid- 
period, any mquiry into the true spirit and significance of works of Art as connec- die Ages were not so sensitive :,to them the indomitable courage, the glorious 
ted with the histury of Religion aud Civilization, would bave appeared ridicu-| “rwmph of the sufferer, were more than the stake, the wheel, the sceurge, the 
luas—or perhaps dangerous :—we should have had another ery of ** No Pope-||<nife : the former were heart soothing, soul-lifting, light-giving ! the latter had 
ry,’’ and acts of parliament forbidding the importation of ** Saimts and Madon-||been rendered by the Ezzelmos and other monsters of those days mere con:- 
nas.” It was furtunate perhaps, that connuisseurs meddled not with such i non-places, the daily spectacle of real life. 
high matters. ‘They talked volubly and harmlessly of * hands,” and ‘* mas-)| | The pleasure derived from works of Art are, [ must repeat it, a thousand- 
ters,” and ** schovis,”"—of ~ draperies,” of * rats ’ of ** Landiing,”—of * fine! |fold, and ally themselves more than is usually sopposed with all the pursuits 
heads,” * tine composition,”’ of the * grace of Raphael,’ and of the * Correg- and interests which can engage an enlightened and benevolent mind ;—a mind 
giosity of Correggiv.” ‘The very manner in waica the names of the painters that * looks before and after.” There is pleasure, intense pleasure, in the con- 
were pedantically used, instead of tae name of the subject, Is indicative sideration of Art as Art; in the exercise of a cultivated and refined judgment ; 
of this factitious feeling ; the ouly questiou at issue was, whether such a pic- jin the faculties of comparison end nice discrmination, brought to bear on ob- 
ture was a genuine * Viian’! Lae spirit of the work—whether that was jects of beauty. This is criticism, or connoisseurship, properly so called. I 
genuine ; how far it was influenced by the faith and the condition of the age, know but few who have carried to perfection and exercised without assumption 
which produced it ; whether the conception was properly characteristic, and, (his delicacy of perception, this delightful scrence,—for it is a science ; it may 
of what it was characteristic—of the subject ! or of the school ! or of the time 1) become @ passion, 4 pursuit in itself; it may or it may not be allied with 
—whether the treatinent corresponded tothe idea within our own souls, or other sources of pleasure, with more veriety of association, and habits of more 
was modified by the individuality of the artist, or by received conventionalisms, excursive thought. But this particular branch of criticism, in which I do not 
of all kinds—these were questions which had not then occurred to any one ; | profess myself skilled, we shall for the present leave wholly aside. We are 
and I am not sure that we are much wiser even now ; yet, setting aside all) |about to take up entirely new ground, and to consider works of Art under a 
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wholly diferent classification, which has reference to subject merely, and to of the immortality of the soul which he depicts. He is rather the pers onifica- 
the treatment of one particular class of subjects, namely, sacred subjects, at tion in painting of the soul of Dante. His imagination was evideotly fraught 
various periods aud in various schools of Art. from the earliest ages of Chris- with the couceptions of the Jaferno. ‘The expression of mind beams forth in 
tianity to the present time.—( be convinued.) all his works Vehement passion, stern reso)ve, undaunted valour, sainted de- 
. votion, infant innocence, alternately occupied his pencil. It is hard to say im 
NEW PROCESS OF COPYING ENGRAVINGS. which he was greatest. In all his works we see marks of the genius of anti- 
In this age of wonders it 1s, at all events, a consolation to know that mat-| qUity meeting the might of modern times : the imagery of mythology blended 
ter is not endowed with iatellectual power—that machinery caunot think ; for) with the asprrations of Christianity. We see it in the dome of St. Peter's, 
imagination may scarcely limit the voundaries to which science may attain,| We see it in the statue of Moses. Grecian sculpture was the realization in 
or calculate the extent to which the work uf man’s hands will do the work of form of the conceptions of Homer; Italian painting the representation on can- 
man. We do not, at ihe present moment, design to speculate upon the ulti-, V@ss of the revelations of the gospel, which Dante clothed in the garb of poet- 
mate results of accumulated marvels, to which every day seems to add at least) ‘Y- Future ages should ever strive to equal, but can never hope to excel 
ene ; we are not called upon to say whether we would or would not arrest— them by: ae 2 : ; 
for instance—the progress of an invention which, at first sight, seems to threat. Never did artist work with more persevering vigour than Michael Angelo, 
en ruiuto a very numerous and most important class of the community; we, He himself said that he laboured harder for fam», than ever poor artist did for 
cannot stay its onward course if we would. With reference to this branch) bread. Born of a noble family, the heir to considerable possessions, he took 
of our subject we shall only say, by way of introduction, that whatever shali)/t0 the arts from his earliest years from enthusiastic passion and conscious pow- 
tend t omake chea;—that is to say, accessible to the many—good art and good! ¢F- During a long life of ninety years, he prosecuted them with the ardent 
literature. 18 a boca to mankind ; an advantage to society at jarge, although! zeal of youth. He was consumed by the thirst for fame. the desire of great 
it may prejudice—as all innovations inevitably do—existing interests. Wel achievements, the invariable inark of heroic minds; ard which, as it is alto 
shall be culled upon to consider this topic at greater length ; at present let it| gether beyoud the reach of the great bulk of mankind, so 1s -he feeling cf all 
suffice that, if the invention we are aout to notice will fully accomplish that| others which to ‘hem is most incompreheusivie. Nor was that voble enthusi- 
which is assumed, the engraving most be frst produced ; the mind must have) 48m withoat its reward. {t was his extraordinary good fortune to be called to 
been excercised before the mechanic can be employed. We are, we verily) ‘orm, at the same time, the Last Judgment on the wail of the Sistine Chapel, 
believe, on the eve of other inventions —capable of no inference so satisfactory ijthe glorious dome of St. Peter's, and the group of Notre Dame de Pitié. which 
It will be our duty to announce and describe them ere long. | now adorns the chapel of the Crucifix, under the roof of that august editice. 
The new process by which engravings may be multiplied, ad infinitum, we! (The “ Holy Family” in the Palazzo Piiti at Florence, and the “ Three Fates 
have now to consider, All we know of it may be briefly told. Some months ago! !" the same collection, give an idea of his powers in oil-painting: thus he car- 
we staicd that * a discovery had been made, by which, in a few davs, a large! Tied to the highest perfection, at the same t.me, the rival arts of architecture, 
and elaborate line engraving might beso accurately copied that there should! sculpture, fresco snd oil painting.* He may truly be called the founder of 
be nu perceptible diflerence between the original and the copy ; that an engrav-| lialian painting, 2s Homer was of ihe ancient epic, and Danie of the great 
ing ou steel or copper might be produced from an impression of the print—the| Style in modern poetry. None but a colossal mind could have done sneh things. 
original plate never having teen seen by the copyist ; and that such plate be| Raphael took lessons froin bim in painting, and professed through lire the most 
warreuted to yeld from 10,000 to 20,000 impressions. We stated, also, that} Unbounded respect for his great preceptor None have sttempted to approach 
it was stated tu us, thatthe producer would undertake to supply a Bank of] him in architecture ; the cupol a of St. Peter's stands alone in the world. 
England note so exactly copied that the person who signed a: d issued it should | But notwithstanding all this, Mienael Angelo had some de fects. he created 
not be able to swear which was the original and which the copy.” the great style in painting, a style which has made modern italy as immortal 
The print which accompanies thig notice has been so produced. Mr. Dar-|/#8 the arms of the legions did the ancient. But the very grandeur of bis con- 
ton, the reepected publisher of Holborn hill, undertook to procure for us the ‘eptions, the vigour of his drawing, his incomparable command of b one and 
plate—a copy from any print we might select, no matter what the size—with-| Muscie, his lofty expression and unpassioued mind, made him neglect, and per- 
10 a fortnight. We consequently procured a proof of an engraving—the head|/haps despise, the lesser details of his art. Ardent im the pursuit of expres- 
of the Savivur, from the burin of M. Blanchard, from the painting of Delaroche sion, he often overlooked execution. When be painted the Last Judgment or 
—vt which at the end of seven days be presented tousa “ proof in progress, ” the Fall of the Titans in fresco, on the ceiling and wails of the Sistine Chap- 
which he delivered finished at che end of fourteen days. From that plate we! /¢!, he was incomparable ; but that gigantic style was unsuitable for lesser pic- 


have taken between 4,000 and 5,000 impressions, and have no doubt whatever tures or Toons of ordinary proportions. By the study of his masterpieces, 


that it is capable of yrelding twice the number. | subsequent painters have often been led astray ; they have aimed at force of 
As soon as the plate was placed iffour hands finished. we submitied it to! /@xXpression to the neglect otf delicacy in execution. This defect is, in an es- 
several artists—painters und engravers ; at the same time we laid before them pecial manner, conspicuous in Sur Joshua Reynolds, who worshipped Michael 
impressions from the plate, and a proot of the origine! plate taken, of course, Angelo with the most devoted fervour ; and through him it has descended to 
mm Pars. The opinion at which they arrived was that, although it was not dil- Lawrence, and nearly the whole modern school of England. When we see 
ficult to distinguish the orig:val from thecopy, they were so thoroughly alike, 5!" Joshua's noble glass window in Magdalen College, Oxford, we behold the 
that any persun of practised eye might suppose thetwoto be from the same! work of a worthy pupil of Michael Angelo ; we see the great style of painting 
plate, the une being merely taken with greater care than the other ; that they|'!8 Its proper place, «ud applied to its appropriate object. — But whev we com- 
were precisely the same, line for line and * touch for touch” ; and that this; P@% Dis portraits, or imaginary pieces 1 oil. with those of Titian, Velasquez, 
example completely established the principle: they considered the invention) |?F Vandyke, the inferiority is manifest. it is not in the design but the finish- 
to be the most wonderful and most unaccountable that had been made in mo-|)!0g; Mot in the conception but the execution. The colours are fr. quently raw 
dern times, in connection with art. , and harsh; the details or distant parts of the piece ill finished or neglected. 
It is needless to add, that by. the artists 10 whom we refer many “ guesses” The bold neglect of Michael Angelo is very apparent. Raphael, with less 
were made as to the inode by which this marvellous process was effected soon original genius than his immortal master, had more taste and much greater 
apparently. however, without the least resuit. We should observe that the eg ae of pencil ; his conceptions, less extensive and varied, are more per- 
cess does not infer a necessity for injuring the print delivered as the mode!.| fect; his finishing is always exquisite Unity of emotion was his great object 
‘I'hat print is returned unscathed, jin design ; equal delicacy of fiuishing in execution. Thence he has attained 
Farther we add, that the inventor—an Englishman—is an engraver by pro-| ¥Y biversal consent the highest place in painting, 
fession. He has produced: our example under serious disadvantages—being in|} Nothing,’’ says Sir Joshua Reynolds, ‘is denied to well-directed labour ; 
iil health, having had to work in dark and frosty weather, and having been far) nothing ts to be attained without it.’ * Excellence in any department,” says 
too much hurried by us, in consequence of our desire to issue ovr copies wiih) Johnson, * can now be attained only by the labour of a lifetime; it is not to 
our Janvary part. Moreover, the steel was not prepared expressly for the pur-| be purchased at a lesser price.’’ These words should ever be present to the 
pose, and was by no means fortunate for work. | minds of all who aspire to rival the great of former days; who feel in their 
We have no doubt whatever that, under tore auspicious circumstances, the) bosoms a spark of the spirit which led Michael Angelo tc immortality. In a 
inventor may produce a plateso exactly resembling the original proof that there) luxurious age, comfort of station is deemed the chief good of life ; in a com- 
shall be no perceptible difference between the two even to the practised eye ;||mercial community, money becomes the universal object of ambition. Thence 
and that he may achieve this work within eight days jjour acknowledged deficiency in the fine aris. | alent looks for its reward too 
And we think that all who examine this example fairly will be of our opi-|'soon. Genius seeks an immediate recompense ; long protr-cted exertions are 
ion. ; lInever attempted ; great things are not done, because great efforts are not 
‘Dhis is all we know about the matter. We subjected the invention to the) made 
severest test—by selecting a subject so accessible that any person who will)) None will work now without the prospect of an immediate return. Very 
take the trouble to do so may polis the original with the copy. |\possibly it is so; but then let us not hope or wish for immortality. * Present 
It would be idle to attempt to solve this mys:ery ; the inventor has taken) time and future,’ says Sir Joshua Reynolds, *‘ are rivals ; he who solicits the 
out no-patent, neither can he do so, inasmuch as, if he do, any unprincipled per-| one must expect to be discounts nanced by the other.’”’ It is not that we want 
son may at once adopt it—with little probability of the inventor being able to) genius , what we want Is the great and heroic spirit which will Cevote itself, 
prove that his process has been the medium of which the print has been pro- by strenuous ellorts, to great things, without seeking any reward but their ac- 
uced. complishinent. 
it is not very likely that such a secret can be very long retained; it willno, Nor let it be said that great subjecis for the painter's pencil, are not to be 
doubt be soon universally known, and extensively acted upon, Jf as perfect found—that they are exhausted by former efforts, and nothing remains to us 
asit may be—une we verily believe it will be—there is no knowing to what ex- but imitauon. Nature is mexhaustible; the events of men are unceasing, 
tensive changes in legislation it may conduce ; for, if any printed or written their variety is endless. Philosophers were mourning the monotony of time, 
docuinent can be forged with so much ease and eertainty as to defy detection, historians were deploring the sameness of events, In the years preceding the 
the consequences may be more appalling than we care to anticipate. |' French Revolution—on the eve of the Reign of Terror, the flames of Moscow, 
As regards the multiplication of engraving, however, we are very unwiliing the retreat from Russia. What was the strife around Troy to the batile of 
to admit that the results willbe evil, or even injurious. A> priot must be Le ipsic '—the contests of Florence and Pisa, to the revolutionary war? 
produced before it canbe copied. The productions of our own country are,| What ancient naval victory to that of ‘T rafalgar ' Rely upon it, subjects for 
of course, secured (publishers will find it necessary to adopt some signature or, genius are not wanting, genius itself, steadily and perseveringly directed, is 
stamp, the forgery of which will be felony—a matter far more serious than the thing required. but genius and energy alone are not sufficient ; wanes 
* an mjunction’”’) ; and it will become more thau ever the interest of foreign and disinterestedness are needed more than all Courage to withstand the 
states.tu pass those acts for mutual protection—ivternational copyright— which assaults of envy, to despise the ridicule of mediocrity—disinterestedness to 
it is disgraceful to the age to have been so long withheld. trample under foot the seductions of ease, and disregard the attractions of 
Art Union. | opulence. An heroic mind is more wanted in the studio, than in the field. It 
is wealth and cowardice which extinguish the light of genius, and dig the 


MICHAEL ANGELO. _) grave of literature as of nations. Blackwood, 

Michael Angelo was, in one seuse, the painter of the Old Testament, as his! 
bold and aspiring genius arrived rather at delineating the events of warfare. 
warriors bathing, and some buckling on their armour at the sound of the trumpet, which 
pene e suffering, chronicled in the rocorde a Jews, than the scenes of suipmoned them Lo their standards In the war between Pisa and Florence. It perished, 
love, affection, and benevolence, depicted im the gospols. But his mind wes jowever, ia the troubles ef the latter city ; but an engraved copy remeins of part, which 


pot formed merely on the events recorded in autiquity ; it is no world doubtful | Justifies the eulogiums bestowed upon it. 


* The finest design ever conceived by Michse! Angelo was a cartoon representing 
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‘| Memorandum—The Christian names of Sec.-Lt. Dawkins, appointed to the 
Sculpture. | 60th Foot, are Clinton Francis Berens, and not Bewes, as previously stated. 
BRONZE STATUARY. | War-orrice, Jan. 24.—3rd Light Drags.—Lieut. G. Forbes to to Capt by 


From Munich, it is stated in the Journal des Débats that the head of a gi-| 
antic Statue of Bavaria, which is to be 68 feet high, was cast at the Royal! 


ipur., v. Jones, who ret.; Cornet H. C. Morgan to be Lt. by pur., v. Forbes ; 
|W. H. Orme, Gent. to be Cornet, by pur., v. Morgan. 9h Light re 
Cornet W. C. Kortwright tobe Lt. by pur., v. Turner, who retires ; 


d the 14th, in th ce of the ki d queen, and a namber of| FP. 
‘The head ||Richards, Gent to be Cornet, by pur, v Kortwright. 22nd Foot—Lt WD 


dis.inguished personages. The head has been modelled by the celebrated 
Schwanthaler; and the operation alluded to was hailed with the chanting, by 
a band of 300 musicians, of a hymn composed for the occasion, and the enthu- 
siastic chorus of the surrounding spectators. ‘Thus are public works honoured 
on the continent, and cheered by the pride of national boasts. A short time 


|Hilton, who was cashiered in the Gazette of the 23d July 1844, has been re- 
istored to the service. 320d Foot—Lt G Vavasour, from 60th Foot, to be Lt 
jv. Griffin, prom 42nd Foot—Lt T R D Hay to be Adjt v Campbeil, prom. 
\55th Foot—Asst-Surg G Martin, M.D. from 73d Foot, to be Surg v Shanks, 
iprom on the Staff. 66th Foot—Lt G A Taylor to be Capt by pur, v Caldwell, 


‘ tnessed the casting of a lar; ti f the equestrian group of the’ 
who rets ; Ens H U Coatesto be Lt by pur, v Taylor; J C Hawkes, Gent to 


Duke of Wellington for the west end of London,—and a striking sight it was, 
though seen by only a few gentlemen and the workmen employed. The ron 


\be Ens, by pur,v Coates. 98th Foot—Ens O Latouche to be Lt by pur, v 
|Visct Suirdale, who ret ; Ens R Reid tobe Lt by pur, v Hussey, who ret. ; 


from the furnace consisted of more than twenty tons of metal—the greatest 
quantity of brass (we are inclined to believe) that ever was molten together and 


so used in the world —and the effect was very extraordinary. The glowing! 


!A Hardy. Gent to be Ens, by pur, v Latouche ; Gent, Cadet W Croker from 


| the Ry! Mil. Coll. to be Ens, by per. v Reid 
3d West India Regt.—Liewt. W. D Hilton, from 22d Foot, to be Lieut. 


stream, as it poured from the tap of the furnace along the channel prepared to he Lice. ‘ee Hilton, 
ivice Tench, dec. ; Ensign M. Sini e Lieut. by purchase, vi 


it into the deep pits, was covered with vapours of aoimaginable variety of col- 
ours and brillianey ; and above a canopy of dense cloud, reflecting and refract- 
ing the rays of light. was not the less grand from che knowledge that no living 
being could exist in that atmosphere for twenty seconds of time. ‘he pits as 
they filled seemed masses of living fire ; snd when by ingenious machinery the 
plugs were removed to allow the liquid element to rash into the cast, the noise 


aod blasts, like the discharge of artillery, was perfectly awfal. The means) 


adopted to ensure success in this vast aud most difficult trial of art appeared to 
be adequate to its accomplishment ; but so overpowering is the imprisoned 
heat, that even weeks must elapse before the cases and buildings can be re- 
moved, and the certainty of triumph or failure ascertained—a nervous affair 
for an artist, it must be acknowledged, when we mention that the cost of the 
material and the receptacles of its fusion and formation (into about helf a 
horse !) amounted to no Jess a sum than from 36001 to 38001. We hope, and 
have reason to do so from external appearances, that all has gone well. 
Literary Gazette. 


War-Orricer, Jan. 3.—5Sth Regt. Ft : Ens. G. S Home, from the 55th Ft. 
to be Sec.-Lt. v. Shipley, who ex. 26th Ft.: Lt. C. J. 8. Wallace, from the 
26th Ft to be Lt. v. Roberts, who ex. 26th Ft.: Lt. B. M. Roberts from the 
26th Ft., to be Lt. v. C.J. S. Wallace, who ex. 38th Fe. : Lt. T. Southall 
to be Capt. without pur. v. R. Woodhouse, who rts. upon full pay; Ens. E T. 
Gloster to be Lt. without pur v. Southall ; Gent. Cadet C. ET. Daniell, 
from the Royal Mil. Col. to be Ens. with»ut pur. v. Gloster. 47th Pe: Lt. 
R. T. Farren to be Capt. without pur. v. Vernon, dec ; Ens. J. H. Lowndes 
to be Lt. without pur. v. Farren ; Sergt -Major 8. Pilkington to be Ens. with- 
out pur. v. Lowndes. 55th Ft. : Sec.-Lt. R. Y. Shipley, from the 5th Ft to 
be Ens. v. Home, whoex. Ist W. I. Regt.: Ens. G. Allan to be Lt. without 
pur. v. Wieburg, who resigns ; Company Sergt.-Major H. Jones to be Ens. v. 
Allan. Cape Mounted Riflemen: J. F. Boyes, Gent. to be Ens. without pur. 
v. W. Fraser, cashiered by the senterce of a General Court Martial. Hospi- 
tal Staff: G. A. F. Shelton, M. B . to be Assist -Surg to the Forces, v. Brown 
deceased. Unattached: Brevet-Major J. De Lacy, trom 36th Ft. to be Major 
without pur 

Memorandum.—The Christian names of Sec -Lt Deare, of the 2ist Ft. are 
Philip Charles. 

Jan. 10.—Ryl. Regt. Horse Gds : Lord O A. Fitzgerald to be Cornet, by 
pur. v. G. East, who rts. 5th Drag. (ids. : G. Fisher, Gent. to be Veterinary 
Surg. v. J. Constant, who rts. upon half-pay. 17th Light Drags. : Lt. A. 
Hamilton to be Capt. by pur. v. Palmer who rts ; Cornet E. C. A. Haworth 
to be Lt. by pur. v. Hamilton; J.C. W. Russel!, Gent. to be Gornet by pur. 
v. Haworth. 87th Ft.: Sec.-It. A. H. Cobbe to be First Lt. by pur. v. Wil- 
lington who rts. ; H. S. Bawtree, Gent. to be Sec.-Lt. by pur. v. Cobbe. 

Memorandum —The Christian names of Ensign Kingsley, of the 31st Foot, 
are Edward William Pincke. 

War-Orrice. Jan. 17.—2d Regt. of Life Girds : Vet. Surg. J. Wilkinson. 
from 17.h Light Drags to be Vet. Surg. v. J. Home, who rets. upon h.-p.— 
12th Light Drags. : Capt. M. Clerk, from 18th Ft. to be Capt. v Forester, who 
exchs.—17th Light Drags. ; E. R. Dodwel!, Gent. to be Cor. by pur. v. Blath- 
wayt, app to the 23d Ft.—22d Ft : Gent. Cadet F. W.T. Caultield, from the 
Ryl. Mil. Col. to be Ens. without pur. v. Weld, dec.—23d Ft: Lieut. F. A. 
D Roebuck, to be Capt. by pur. v. Campbell, who rets. ; Sec. Lieut. G 


Philipps to be First. Lieut. by pur. v. Roebuck ; Cornet J. F. Blathwayt, from| 
17th Light Drags to be Sec Lieut. by pur. v. Philipps.—48th Ft : Ens A. A} 


Chapman, to be Lieut. by pur. v. Fullerton, who rets. ; C. Sykes, Gent. to ve 
Ens. by pur. v. Chapman.—16th Ft ; Lieut. P. Bolton, from 3d W. J. Regt. 
to be Lieut. v. Kirk, app. Paymaster.—19th Ft. ; Capt. the Hon. C. R. W 


Forester, from 12th Light. Drags. to be Capt. v. Clerk, who exchs.—#0th Ft :) 


Lieut. J. J. Enoca,lo be Capt. without pur. v. James, dec. ; Ens. J.C. Bishop, 
to be Lt without pur. v. Enoch ; Gent. Cadet H. Nangle, from the Ryl. Mil 


who retires: J. O. Flanagan, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Smith. 
| Unattached.—Lieut. W. Ready (Stef-Lieut. and Adjt. of the Invalid De- 
|pot at Chatham), to be Capt. without purchase. 
i| Staff—Lieut. G. Rane, from 49:h Foot,to be Staff-Lieut. and Adjt. of the 
'|{nvalid Depot, at Chatham, vice Ready, promoted. 
| Memorandum.—the names of the Lieut. of the 8th Foot, promoted on 19th 
| Nov 1844, are John Henery Robert De Robeck, and not Johan Heery Edward 
| Robeck, as stated in the Gazette of that date. 
| or Orpnance. Jan. 32.—Royal Artillery—Capt and Brevet Major 
iR. B. Rawnslew to be Lievt.-Col vice W. E. Jacksos, retired on half-pay ; 
| Second Copt. H. G Teesdale to ne Capt. vice Rawnsley ; First Lieut. W. F. 
|\Crofion to be Secord Cept. vice Teesdale ; Second Lieut. J. F. L. Baddeley 
ito be first Lieut, vice W. F. Crofion ; First Lieut. H. E. Morritt to be Sec. 
‘Capt. vice Luard, retired on half-pay ;.Second Lieut. J. A. Norie to be First 
|Lieut, vice Morritt ; Second Lieut. G. L. Chandler to be First Lieut, vice R. 
\M. Fyers, retired on foll pay. 
| War-Orrice, Jan. 31.—Ist Drags: Lieot Sir C W C Barton, Bart, from 
44th Ft, to be Lieut v Noake, who exchs —12th Ft: Gent Cadet A De Vere 
'Visct Malden, from the Royal Mil Coll to be Ens without pur, v Stewart, who 
res. —15th Ft: Gent Cadet E Y Peel, from the Ry! Mil Coll tobe Ens, with- 
|/out pur, v Stuart, who res. —18th Ft: Capt C W D Staveley, from 37th Fi, 
| to be Capt v Murray, who exchs —33d Fi: Lieut E Winnington to be Capt 
by pur v Knight, who rets ; Ens H D Ellis to be Lieut by pur v Winnington ; 
|| F Bennett, Gent to be Ens by pur v Eliis —35th Ft; Lieut W Shearman, 
from 9ist Ft to be Paymaster, v Holmes, app to the 15th Light Drags.—36th 
‘Ft ; Capt G C Calcott, from h.-p. 7th Ft to be Capt v De Lacy, prom ; Lieut 


i} 


|'to be Lieut by pur v Abbott ; G L R Berkeley. Gent to be Ens by pur v Rains- 
| ford. —44th Ft ; Lieat R C Noake, from the Ist Drags to be Lieut v Sir C 
|| Burton, who exchs.—49th Ft ; Lieut W Ogilvy, from the 85th Ft to be Lieut 
| v Rand, app to the Staff at Chatham.—7ist Ft ; Ens A A Brice, to be Lieut 
||without pur, v Mackenzie, dec ; Sergi. Major R. Harkness, be Ensign, v. 
| Brice.—73d Ft : W P Hodgson, M D to be Assist-Surg v Martin, promin 
| 55th Fi.—87th Fc: Capt A Murray, fm the 18-b Ft, to be Capt v Stavely, 
|| who ex.—Rifle Brigade Capt W H Phipps, fm hf-pay Unattached, to be 
||\Captv E H Glegg, who ex ; Capt W Elliot, fm hf-pay Unertached, to be 
| Capt v W H Phipps, who ex; Lt E A Somerset to be Capt by pur, v Elliot, 
|'who ret ; Second Lieut A A Cartwright to be First Lt by pur. v Somerset ; 
Stephen Lord Kilworih to be Second Lieut by pur v, Cartwright.—Iet West 
‘India Regt : Surg J E Stewart, fm hf-pay 84th Foot, to be Surg v M’Donald, 
| app to the Staff.—Brevet : Capt G B Calcett, of the 36th Foot, to be Maj iu 

‘the Army.— Hospital Staff : H Huish, M D, to be Asst-Surg to the Forces, v 

'Townsend.—-Memorandum : The Christien names of Ens. Morant, of the 68th 

| Regt, are Horatio Harbord. The Christian names of Lieut De Robeck, of 
| the 8th Ft, are John Henry Edward.—Admiralty, Jen 29: Corps of Royal 
|| Marines— Gent Cadet H S Baynes to be Second Lt. 


| PMPURITY OF BLOOD CAUSES PAIN, and occasions disease upon that part of the 
body which from any cause may be weakest. Thus,io persons whose biood is im- 
pure, should they have a cold, the impure matter would settle upon their lungs, and 
| Consumption be the trouble ; so with other affections. Ali trouble is saved by usiag the 
| BRANDRETH PILLS, which cannot injure, and which cannot be overdone. Only use 
| them in the commencement of any disease, use them in full doses end you will be up 
‘and well, while those who are too wise to take such a simple medicine, are bed-)idden, 
| or prematurely end their days. The Brandreth Pills are only beginning to be appreciated , 
they are found to never deceive; theyare the onty interne] medicine required in this 
climate, 

Be careful of pretended universal purgatives, which cannot be used without injusy to 
| the body, as Brandreth's can. What are they’ Are they not imitations of the Brand- 
‘ reth Pills recommended in advertisements stolen from Dr. Brandreth! Were they not 
originally counterfeit Pills, purporting to be the genuine Brandreth Pills' But in con- 
| sequence of the new labels on the Brandreth Pill boxes are they not obliged to come out 
|\under colours equally false! Observe the makers and travelling agents Are they not 
| men whom vr. Brandreth fiath cast off, not for good conduct truly’ Is not this true as 


Col. to be Ens. without pur v Bishop.—64th Ft: Ens I T Twining, to be} jappiicable to the prevended “ Indian,” and, in facts, tomearly all the advertised Pills of 


Lieut by pur v Horrocks, who rets ; J A Reed, Gentlemen, to be Ens by pur 
v Twining—68th Ft: Lieut W H H Carmichael to be Adjt, v Cross, who res, 


|\the day! Shall the people trust their lives in the hands of these uoprincipled men ? 


Surely not. 
|, The Brandreth Pills give strength for weakness,—they are liked best by those who have 


the Adjutancy only.— 75th Ft : Capt P Delancy to be Maior, by pur v Hall,| taken the most of them. Dr. Brandreth can give personal reference to thousands who 
who retires ; Lieut G@ T George, to be Capt by pur v Delancey ; Ens H. Nel-||nave been restered from a bed of sickness by their use, when every othe? means 


thorpe, to be Lieut. by pur v George ; J G Fox, Gent to be Ens by pur v. Nel-| 


||proved entirely unavailing.—These cases are continually occuring in tnis city, and in 
| every part of the Union. Get Brandreth’s Pills if you are not perfectly healthy, and 


thorpe —89th Ft : Ens D D Mater te be Lieut by pur v Mytton, who retires i| |they will restore you—if medicine can do it—because they expel those humors which are 


BD Moore, Gent to be Ensign, by pur v Muter—92d Ft; Ens W A Mon-| 
crieffeto be Lieut by pur v Nicoll, who retires; R Bethune, Gent to be Ens) 
by pur v Moncrieff. —98th Ft ; Lieut E Haythorne to be Capt without pur v 
Gordon, dec ; Ens M Batt to be Lieut without pur v Hay:horne ; Gent Cadet 
W O Rose, from the Royal Mil. Coll. to be Ens. v Batt. 

Ist West India Regt.—G. Phelan, Gent. tobe Ens , without pur.. v. Rose, 
who res. Hospital Staff —Surg. A. Shanks, M.D. from the 55th Foot, to be 


Staff Surg. of the First Class, v. Kennis, prom ; Surg. J. M. M‘Donali, from}; 


the cause of the impurity of the blood, and at the same time the body is strengthened 
|by the operation of this most excellent medicine. 
| Sold at Dr. Brandreth’s Principal Office, 241 Broadway, N.Y., with English, French, 
|German, Spanish, and Portuguese directions, and by one Agent in every place of im- 
portance throughout the world, each Agent having a certificate of agency from Dr. 
\Brandreth, having fac-similes of labels on the Branareth Pill boxes engraved thereon. 
PHRENOLOGY. 
OWLER’S Free PHRENOLOGICAL CABINET OF THE BUSTS AND SKULLS 
of distinguished men, criminals, and rare auimals,—No, 131 Nassau Street,— where 
|may also be had FOWLER'S PHRENOLOGY ; the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, a 
‘Monthly work of 32 pages, having an extended circulation, and becoming highly popular ; 


the Ist West India Regt. to be Statf-Surg. of the Sec.-Class, v. Ferguson, 
who 'ret upon h.-p. Commissariat—Deputy Commissary-Gen. T. Carey 
to be a Commissary Gen., Assist. Commissary-Gen. W. R. Eppes, and As-| 
sist.-Commissary-Gen. H. Bowers, to be Deputy Commissaries-Gen. To be 
Assist.-Commissaries Gen.—Deputy-Assist.-Commissaries-Gen. J. 'W. Wy-| 
bault, R. Inglis, J. W. Smith, J. De Smuidt, T. J. Lempriere, and J. J. Smith.) 
To be Deputy-Assistant-Commissaries-Gen.—Commissariat-Clerks, A. Sul- 
wey, J. T. Comper, J. B. Price, J. C. R. Wood, J. B. Lundy, R. Baker, W. 
Hewetson, C. H. Shell, W. R. Cooper, H. J. Macaulay, H. Connell, and W. 
J. T. Power. The commissions of the above namec officers to bear date the 


24th Dec, 1844. 


|/PHRENOLOGY applied to Education and Self-improvement, and Matrimouy, Memory, 
|Hereditary Descent, &c. &c. PHRENOLOGICAL BUSTS for Learners, &c. 

| go PHRENOLOGICAL EXAMINATIONS with Professional advice and directions 
for Self-Improvement, the Preservation and Restoration of Health, the Management of 
Chilcren, &c. Probably no cther way can money be better spent than in obtaining that 
knowledge of one’s self, and of human nature given by this science of man. (F23-3m. 


| PHILHARMONIC SOCiETY.—THIRD SEASON—1844-45. 
TS GOVERNMENT of the above Society begs leave to announce tothe Subscribers, 
that the THIRD CONCEKT of the Season will take place at the Apollo Rooms on 
‘Saturday, March Ist, 1845. To commence at§ o’clock precisely. Subscribers can obtain 
ithe extra Tickets to which they ate entitled by applying to Messrs. Scharfenverg & Luis, 


361 Broadway, near Franklin Street. By order 
F 22-21, SCHARFENBERG, Sec’ 


|W W Abbott to be Capt by pur v Calcott, who retires ; Ens W R Rainsford ” 
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The Anglo American. 


Fesrvuary 22. 


OTICE.—W. THOMPSON, General Agent aad Collector, Washington City, attends 


to the Collection of Accoun's, and any otuer Ageucy and Comatission Busioess 


which may be eutrasted to nim by Publishers, Merchants, and others having subscribers | 


or claims in the District of 
REFEKENCES —Messrs. Stuiges, Uennett, & Co., Walker & McKenzie, J.O. Sullivan 
and A. D. Paterson, Esq., New York ; Messrs. Gowen & Jacobs, and Alderman Hays 


Philadeiphia ; Messrs. vobbin, Murphy & Bose, Baltimore ; and Messrs, Gales & Sea- 


ton, Washington, D.C. 304m, 


The Publishers have the pleasure to announce that the American edition o! the 

LONDON CHRISTIAN OBSERVER 
TILL BE RESUMED 
WITH THE No. FOR JANUARY, 1845. 
Subscription 33 per Annum. 
*,* Periodical dealers, and ‘he trate generaily, supplied at the usual discount. 
MASON & TUTTLE, Nassau-street. 
We refer with pleasure to the following testimonials :—~ 
It gives me muck pleasure bo letra Liat you intent to re-publish ia this country tie 
London Voserver, avd at such price may Coaveniently ve jwtroduced 


luto the most of Ciristian ia” trom its Commencement considered it one 
of the best religious journals in the Ene language , and ueartiy recommend tt to the 
patronage of ali Who desire to see bie WOU of The Reionn tion faithiudly and 
impartiady set forth and defeuded ALEX GhISWUOLD, 


Bi hop of the PE. Ch inthe Bastera Diocese. 

1 was asubscriber to the Christian Observer durnng the re publication of it ta tis 
country, and have always regretted ciscontinuance, as regarded it to be @ 
expositor of the true priucipies of our holy :eligion in the ible, dod set 
in the Book of Common Prayer. | am pleased w find that itis again to ve circulatedin 
our country, as | have every reason to believe that doch saged ta tts character. 

WILLIAM ADS, Bishop of the P. Charchia Virginia. 

I have heard with creat satisfaction that a re-print of the London Chrivtiaa ‘)oserver 
is about to be undertaken in New York. My acquaintance withitis of many ) cars’ Cou- 
tinuance. | have ie rknown a conducted in a more titty Chris.ian split, 
or that taught more cicaily, bistruc' snd coasistently, tae great doctrines of the 
Gospel AS a true expositer of tee Art cles and other doctrinal standards of the Church 
of Sogland, and of the Bomeopal Cliurca in Lhe United States, tae Cliristian 
Observer is Valuable to every Episcopalian. As 4 laithiul Witness agalast tue present 
tormidauie: pretensions vi Wie Pa lal Antichrist, espectally as they are now extibiling 
themselves in the writings of certain Oxtord divines, and of -heir disciples, it vugut to 
be dear to the freart uf every true sou oft the Provestanc Retormation 

CHARLES P. MciL VANE, Bishop of the P. &. Church in Ohio 

I am truly gratified to jearn that you aie about to re-publish the London ( lirisian Ob- 
server. It naslong been with me afavouite periodical, both on account of its decidedly 
evangelical principles, and the piritiu which it ts conducted cordially com- 
mend it to all with wuom my opinion may have intue.ce. aid (he very 
derate terms on Which you propyse lo furnisa (ue reprint, Will secure for it an @alensive 


circulation. JOHN JOUNS, assist. Bishop of the P. Church in Virginia 
I have beard with very great pieasiie that Mr. Mason is about to re-publish hot adm- 
rable work the Christian Observer anid would heartily recommend to the atten low 


of all those members of our Church who wise to have in their families @ sound and able 
expositer of the grest principles of the Keformed Church of Biigi am ihe cheapness 
of the work Will bring the mean almost ail. 
MANTON EASTBURN, Assist. Bishop ot th» P. E. Church of Virginia. 
Ido most cordially approve of the re-publication o: the London Christian Observ~ rin 
the United States B. WAUGH, One of the Bishops of the M. &. Church 
THE REGULAR LINE FOR BUSTUN, CARRYING THE GREAT 
UNITED STATES MAIL 
VIA NORWICH AND WORCESTER —TRI-WEEKLY. 
HE Steamboat WORCESTER, Capt J. ul. Vandernilt, will leave Pier No. 1, North 
Rivér, fsot of Battery Place, Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays, at 4 o'clock, 
P.M 


Passengers for Boston wii be forwarded by Ra)lroad without change of cars orbaggage, 
immediately on theu arrival at Allen's vial. 
For farther information enquire of D. B. ALLEN, 34 Broadway, (up stairs). 
Or of D. HAYWu0OD, freight Agent for dis line, at the office on the wharf. 
N.B.—Ali persons are jorbid trusting any Of Lhe .oove boals or owners 
May lLi-tf. 


INTRODUCTION, 
Public Notice to the Commercial Interests of New York. 

HE UNDERSIGNED, Proprietor of the Marine Telegraph Flags, and Semaphoric 

Signal Book, haviag supplied above two tuousand sali of American vessels, 
ing the Governme wt Vesseis of War and Reve .uc ¢ ters, tvforms the Commercial, 
Mercantile, and Trading iaterests of New York, that he is now ready to furnish sets of 
Telegrapa Flags, with Wesizeaiing Teiegrapli Numbers, snd Signal Books for Ships, 
Barques, Brigs, Schooners, Sioops, and Sieamooats, for ifteen dollars, complete for con 
versatioa. 

Having received from the Merchants’ Exchange Company, the gratusdous use of their 
building for the purpose of facilitating the operations vf bis Semaphore Telegraph sys- 
tem of Marine Sigaals, and in Conjunction with Mr. A. A. Legesr, of the Teregraphs 
Wail-street, at the Narrows, and tae Highiauds, it is contemplated Lo furnish the several 
Pilot Boats with seis of the Marine Signals, bv which means, the earliest \uformation of 
vessels’ arrivals will be annousced from tie offing, andthe Telegray Sambers displaye 
at the Merchants’ Exch wge, a5 seon a5 aviounced from below 

Vessels ou approaching the land [rom Sea, are reyue sted to hoist their Conversation 
Flag, and show their Telegraph Designating Numbers, and to keep them flymg until they 
have passed the Telegraph Stations below 

Signal Book (a pocket edition) witli be furnished each owner of all those vessels in the 
possession of the Marine Telegraph Flag», gratuitously 

Sets of Flags, Designating Numbers, anu Signal Books in constant readiness by A. A, 
Legget, Merchants’ Exchange, and by the undersigned, at the Marine Surveyor's Office 
67 Wail-street JOHN R. PARKER, Sole Proprietor. 

New York, Sept.!., 1844. 

DP? P-.S. Ships’ and Baryues’ wuinbers are displayed with a pendant above—Schooners’ 
below—Brigs’, alone. $o.7 

McGREGOR HOUSE, UTICA, N.Y. 

HIS ESTABLISHMENT situsted pear tie intersection of Whitesbore and Genesee 
T Streets, on the site of the vid Burchard piace, one of the oldest tavern stands tn this 
section of the State,has lateiy been opened tor tne reception of guests, under the super 
vision of the proprietor, JAMES McGREGOR, 

And it is believed that the accommodations aflurds are such os to indace the travelling 
public, if they desire Good PROMPT ATTENDANCE, commodious, well lighted, and 
well ventilated apartments, to make it their home dunng their stay im the city. 

The Howse and Furniture are entirely new. The buiicing was erected last year, under the 
immediate direction of the proprietor, who has endeavoured in ail its internal arrange 
ments to embrace every modern jinprovement designed to Coutribule to the comfortand 
pleasure of guests. The lodging rooms are spacious and convenient. A considerable 
part of the House has been appo; tioned into Parlors with steeping rooms and closets at- 
tached. They are situuted in pleasant pasts of the House, and iu finish and genera! ar- 
are inferior Lo no apartinents of characters inany Hotel West of New 

ork. 

In cach department of Housekeeping the proprietor lias secured the services of experienced 
and competent assistants, and he is confident that in al] cases, those who honor him with 
their patronage will have no reason to leave his Mouse dissatisfied, either with their fare, 
their rooms, their treatment, or with his Terms 

The “* MeGreoor House” ts but a few rods distant from the Depot of the Eastern and 
Western Rail Roads, and the Northern and Southen Stage Offices. ‘1 raveliers who desire 
to remain in the city during the stoppage of the ars only, can at all times be accommo- 
dated with warm Beals. Porters wii\i always be in attendance at the Rail Road Depot and 
at the Packet B § tw Couvey Baggage tothe House, free of charge. 

IL? Attached to the House are the most commodious Yards and Stabics, for the accommods? 
tion of those who journey with their own conveyances 

Vica, Nov 1, i943. JAMES McGREGOR. LMar. 9-tf 


M* W..R. BRISTOW Professor of Music, &c , would be very happy to receive a few 
pupiis on the Organ or Piano Foite. For terms &c., apply at 95 Eldtidge-street 
Lessous in Harmony, Compositon, &c, {Nov. 23-6m } 
LBION NEWSPAPER.—For Sale, 4 fu!l sett of Volumes of the Albjon from the 
commencement of 1833; they are in geod order and wil! be sold ata reasonable 
sate. Address D. E. at this Office. St.28-tf, 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
a oF LONDON 
26 CORNHILL, 
Empowe:ed by Act of Parliament. 


’ CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


General Agent forthe United States of America, 
J. LEANDER STARx«, No. 62 Wail street, New York. 
Physicians lo the Society, (Medical UXaminers) 
J. KEARNY aODGERS, M_D , 110 Bleecker Stree 
ALEXANDER HOsACK, M.D, lUl Fiankim Street. 
BaN 
The MERCHANTS’ BANK OF N&W YORK. 
SOLICITOR. 
WILLIAM VAN HOOK, Esq., 20 Wall-street. 

The rates of this Society are as low us those of the American Companies, and lower 
than the scale adopted by many London offices. Loans granted to the extent of two-thirds 
the amount of premium pard—atter tle lapse of a year 

Persous insured in the United States on the scale of “ participation,” enjoy the im- 
portant advantage of sharing in the whole business of Lhe eociety, which in Great Bri- 
tain Very eXteasive 

The public are respec’fully requested to examine the distinguishing principles oi this 
ion heir tables ol their distroultion ul | the facies afforded 

y their Loan departinent—beltore « ing LO insure.elsewhere. 

Pamphiets Contuluing (he tast Attiual Keport, and the Society’s rates, together with 

lank forms, and the tutlest luformation, may be obtained upon application to the General 


A Medical Examiner ip attendance at the ollice daily, at3 o'clock, P.M. Fee paid 
y J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, Resident in N. York. 
62 Wall-street, Jan. 7, 1845 Jan.j1-tf. 


OSEPIL GILLUTT’S CROTON PEN—A new article, which for elasticity and deli- 
cacy Of polnt, Sarpasses any pen hithertomade by Mr. Gillott. It possesses a greater 
legree of strongth than other ine poimted pen, thus making of a more durable charac- 
ter 
The style in which these Pens are put up will prove attractive in all sections of this 
sountry, each card having @ beautifully engraved view of the following points of the 
(Great Croton Aqueduct. 
The Dam at Croton River. 
** Aqueduct Bridge at Sing Siang. 
View of the Jet at “ 
Fountain mt 


The low price at which these Pens 
nust reuder ther pularo 
JOSEPH GILLUTT’s AMERICAN PEN 
strength, wilh considerable elasticity 


ned with the qualit) and style 
he Americal 
ely new erticie of Barre! Pen, com- 
© the trade by 
HENRY JESSOP, 91 Jotm-st. 
COUNTRY ADVERTISING ! 
Advertisements for she New York and Country Newspapers are received at the 
office of 
MASON & TUTTLE, 
128 Nassau Street, Opposite Clinton Hali, 
’ And transmitted to any paper in the 
UNITED STATES, CANADA, AND THE WEST INDIES. 

J This Agency, which has been some time establi-hed and is now in uccess!ful ope- 
ration, will be found useful to those who wish to Advertise, in apy of the Country News- 
papers, as oy this medium Conmsiceracle jabor,expense and celay is saved to the Ad- 
Vertiser, lor in Whatever ol papers an adve;lisement may ve ordered to appear, 
only one Copy Of it is required, while the chaige is the same as imade by the respective 


publishers 
Ww? A File of all the principal Papers published in the United States and Canada is kept at 
the Office, with a Last of Terms, the Population of the Towns, and the Counties through which 


circusate 


the several pape 


30-1f. 


Mt NDELSSOHN'S LOBGESANG 

\ R. GEORGE LODER, re<pectfuily announces to the public of New York, that the 
CLASSICAL CONCERT will take place atthe Apotlo Rooms, on February 22d, 

1845, (Washington's Birth-Jay,) when wiil be produced, for the first time in America, 

the 


LOBGESANG, OR HYMN OF PRAISE! 
Sympho: ic Cantata, for Grand Orchestra and Choir. The solv parts by MRS E. LO- 
VER, MISS WATSON, and SIGNOR ANTOGNINI, 

To be f ‘lowed by a Miscellaneous Concert, in which the first vocai and instrumental 
talent of the city wili appear. 

Phe subscription list sill remains open at the store of Messrs Scharfenberg and 
Luis, 36] broadway, near Frankitu street, or at the residence of Mr. Loder, 97 ¢ sosby 
street 

TICKETS ONE DOLLAR—PFamily Tickets, to admit five persons, Three Dollars. 

heb. & 31. 


r 


\ ILLIAM LAIRD, Fiorist, 17th Street, 4th Avenue, (Union Square), N.Y., has al 

Ways on hand, and for sale at moderate prices, Greenhouse plams of ail the most 
esteemed species and varieties, aisu, hardy Hervacious Piauts, Shrubs, Grape vines, &c. 
Orders tor Fruit and Orn atthe lowestrates. Bouguets of choice 
flowers tastefully put up at all seasons 

N.B.— Experienced Gardeners to lay out and keep in order gardens, prune Grape, &c. 
Gentlemen supp.ied withexperienced Gardeners, and Gardeners of claracier with pla 
ces. Ap. 20-1. 


TO,gEMIGRANTS, 
AND OTHERS MAKING REMITTANCES TO ENGLAND, 
SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND 


dhe FOR ANY AMOUNT on ali the Branches of the PROVINCIAL BANK, 
IKELAND, aad 


THE NATIONAL BANK, SCOTLAND, 
RICH’D BELL & 
WM McLACHLAN. 
F 6 and 7 Dorr’s Buildings, Hanover-St. 
Also, BILLS on the BANK OF BRITISIT NURTH AMERICA, LONDON, and its 
Branches in Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, aud Newfoundland. Jri8 6m. 


OLD LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS. aeeii 
| te Old Line of Packets for Liverpooi will hereafter be despatched in the following 


order, excepting that when the sailing day falls on Sunday, the ship wil] sail on the 
succeeding day, viz:— 


can be obtained of 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 
York Liverpool 

Cambridge, W.C. Barstow, June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1 July 16, Nov. 16, Mar. 16 
Engiand, S. Bartlett, Tune 16, Oct. 16, Feb. 16 Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, July 1, Nov. Mar. Aug 16, Dec. 16, April 16 
Montezuma, (new) A. W. Lowber, July 16, Nov. 16,Mar.J6Sept 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
Europe, A G Furber, Aug. |, Dec. 1, April 1 Sept. 16, Jan. 16, May 16 
New York, Thos. B.Cropper, Aug.16, Dec. 16, Aprill6 Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June { 

Columbus, G, A. Coie, Sept. 1, Jan 1, May Oct. 16, Feb. 16, June 16 
Yorkshire, (new) D. G. Bailey. Sept 16, Jan. '6, May 16,\ov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 


Those ships are not surpassed in point of elegance or comfort in their cabin accommo 
dations, or in their fast sailing qualities, by any vessels in the trade. 

The commanders are weil known as men of character and experience ; and the strict- 
est attention will always be paid to promote the comfort and convenience of passengers 
Punctuality as regards the days of sailing, will be observed as heretofore. 

The price of passage outwards, is now fixed at $100, for which ample stores of every 
descriptiow wil! be provided, with the exception of wines and \iquors, which will be fur- 
nished by the stewards if required 

Neither tie Captains orthe Owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters 
parcels or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 


| For freight or passage, apply to 
GOODHUE & Co., 64 Seuth-street, or 


C. H. MARSHALL, 38 Burlis N.Y. 
| Feb. 3. and to BARING, BROTHERS & Co. Liverpoo 
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